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@ENTS FOR NILES’ NATIONAL REGISTER. | fact, that, in above fifty years existence of this fed- 


Office of the Register No. 2, N. Eutaw street, 
Opposite Eutaw House. 


_ James, ., of Cincinnati, is our general col- 
De biptr a te states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Missouri, Michigan, Iowa, and Wisconsin territory.— 
He is assisted by Messrs. E. Y. Jennines, J. R. Suiru, 
J.T. Dent, T. G. Smita, G. H. Comstock, and F. J. 
Hawes. Mr. G. W. Beaver is also assisting him as a soli- 
citing agent. Persons may be safe in paying either of 
those gentlemen for us, as they each have credentials of 
authority, as also certificates of H. E. Spencer, Esq , may- 
o: of the city of Cincinnat, describing their persons, with 
the seal of his cffice attached. Those gentlemen are all 
now out, with our accounts, and it will confer a special 
kindness if our friends be prepared for their calls. 
IsraEL EB. James, Esq., general agent for the southern 

S gies, Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Florida. He is assisted by Jas. K. Wurrte, Wm. H. 
Werp, O. H. P. Stem, Joan B. Wenn, B. B. Hussey, 
ond THEODORE Baaes. 

James Deexine, Esq., sub-agent of I. E. James, is 
guthorised to collect for usin the states of Alabama, Mis. 
sissippi, Tennessee, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Texas. 

Jonv ©. Jonnson and Evi M. Stevenson, a 
avents for the state of Kentucky, western Virginia, &c. 
Tyos. SEVERN, Esq., agent for the states of Pennsylya- 

nia, New Jersey, and New York. 
Joun W. Cramsers, Esq., agent for the city of New 
Pork. 

—_ M. Tapas, Esq., agent at Richmond, Virginia. 
W. C. Crayton, Esq., agent at Charleston, S. C. 
Payment to either of the above named agencies, or 

through the usual channel, the mail, will be gratefully 

acknowledged, and exceedingly serviceable to the 

Eprror. 

Any of the above agents are authorised to reccive 

subscriptions to Nites’ Nationa ReeisTer for us. 

























PRESIDENTIAL, 1848. 





COL. BENTON NOMINATED. 
Fayette, Missouri, Jan. 13, 1847. 


Dear str: I enclose you the Missouri Democrat 
of this date, containing the proceedings of a public 

eeling of the democracy of Howard county, held 
i the 21st of Deeember last, for the purpose of no- 

inating candidates for president and vice president 
of the United States. 

It becomes my duty, as chairman of that meeting, 
0 inform you of the proceedings on that occasion, 
‘hich | take great pleasure in discharging by refer. 
8 you to the proceedings of that meeting as pub- 
shed in the enclosed paper. ' 

hope you will agree with the democracy, that 
tetime has arrived when the people should take 
lo consideration the claims of the distinguished in- 

Widuals of the United States, and say who is to be 
‘ir leader in the contest of 1848. Should you be 
*standard—bearer of 1848, selected by a national 

Wention of the democracy, it will be a source of 
~ pride and gratitude to the democracy of Mis- 
It is with much pride and pleasure the democracy 

old Howard presents your name to the democracy 

hese United States, as their first choice to fill the 

‘it important office within the gift of a free and 
lelligent people. 

We hope you will not consider us premature in 
i, your name to the nation, and that you 
MN acquiesce in whatever disposition your numer- 
i {riends may make of you. 

th much solicitude for your future usefulness 


Ayn much I was pained at seeing the proceed- 
M chair most respectable meeting of which you 
he ee: it was precisely to forestall and 
BB the no; Ch manifestations in my favor, that | spoke 
title of the next presidency in my speech at 

tts water “e summer of 1844; and all the senti- 
ae ci t then expressed, remain in full force 

b ngthened and confirmed by all that has 


eral government, the democracy of the north had 
given but one president to the Union, and that one 
but fora single term; and this (of late) from a south- 
ern opposition to northern men. And I then took it 
on myself to say that this course of things would 
have to be changed, otherwise there would be an 
end of the democratic party, or of any party found- 
ed on political principles, and expressed my gratifi- 
cation that Mr. Polk's early and vuluntary self-denial 
had cleared the way for a northern democratic can- 
didate in 1848. 


These were my sentiments in 1844; they are my 
sentiments now, and are not to be abandoned at the 
coming election when I see a new scheme develop. 
ed from the south for the permanent exclusion of all 
northern men from southern support for the presi- 
dency. The firebrand resolutions introduced into 
the senate towards the close of the late session, and 
their practical application to Oregon, (by which we 
lost the Oregon bill, and leave the people of the ter- 
ritory a year longer without law or government,) 
reveal this scheme, and present anew test on the 
slavery question, which no northern man can stand, 
and which, if adopted by the south, must put an end 
to all future support of northern men from the south- 
ern democracy. Heretofore we, the slave holding 
states, have stood together upon two points—defence 
and compromise, the defence of property and insti- 
tutions, and the compromise of the laws and of the 
constitution; and on these two points the great 
majority of the north, of both political parties, have 
been able to stand with us. But now a new posi- 
tion is to be taken—one ou which no northern man 
can stand. Propagandism is now the doctrine of 
the political sect which assumes to be the standard- 
bearer of the slaveholding states; and to plant a 
slavery, by law, in all the territories of the United 
States, even the most remote hyperborean—even 
in Oregon itself, and against the will of its inha- 
bitants—becomes the design and the altempt!— 
The words of the resolutions, the speeches in their 
favor, and their political application to the Oregon 
bill, all prove this, and show that the new doctrine 
is intended to be made a new political test, to be ap- 
plied to all presidential candidates in time to come, 
and, like all new tests, intended to supersede all for- 
mer ones, and to constitute the sole criterion for the 
trial of candidates. Now everybody must see that 
if this new test shal! be adopted by the slaveholding 
states, there is an end to all political support of 
northern men in these states; that the present organ- 
ization of parties must be broken up, and a new 
party formed, bounded by geographical lines, and 
resting on the sole principle of slavery propagandiem. 
—I am not prepared for such a state of parties, nor 
for the effect which it would have upon the harmony 
and stability of our federal Union. | see great danger 
in this new move, and feel the necessity of meeting 
itatonce. In fact, we must meet it at once, or not 
at all; for it is pressed upon us now, and will conquer 
us, if we do not conquer it. The presidential elec. 
tion of 1848 is the crisis; and if the new test can be 
made to govern that election, I shall consider the 
danger consummated, and that there must soon be an 
end not only of the democratic party, but of all parties 
founded on principle, and, eventually, an end of the 
Union itself. Instead, then, of indulging a personal 
or local feeling in favor of particular candidates, let 
us (the democratic party) look to what the good of 
the Union and of the party requires, and wait to 
receive a cardidate from that section of the Union 
which has given but one democratic president in 
near sixty years, and that one but for a single term; 
aid which 18 now threatened, so far as southern 
voters are concerned, with permanent exclusion from 
the presidential! office. 


This, my dear sir, is my plain and settled answer 
to your kind communication; and | wish you to make 
it known to the members of the meeting of which 
you were chairman, among whom I see the names 
of many old friends, and recognize the veice of that 
powerful county which has stood by me in every tri- 
al, from my first senatorial election in 1820 to my 
fifth and last in 1844, and to which I owe many 
thavks, which it is my intention to make in person 
during the course of the coming summer. 

Respectfully, sir, your friend and fellow citizen, 

THOMAS H. BENTON. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


Tue Preswent oF tHE U. Srares, and family, 
reached Washington on Monday last, from their de- 
lightful excursion to North Carolina. 

The President designs to leave the seat of govern- 
ment next week on an excursion to the cities of Phi- 
ladelphia, New York, Boston, and perhaps as far as 
the state of Maine. 








RELATIVE TO PROPOSITION FOR PEACE. 

Tbe ‘Democratic Review” for the month of June, 
in a leading article from a source which it says is en- 
titled to confidence, asserts that the administration is 
willing to make to Mexico, as the defeated party, ev- 
ery possible concession in point of favor, and that it 
has clothed General Scott with power to treat with 
the authorities of Mexico, under the instructions of 
Mr. Trist; and that, should the Mexicans desire it, 
Mr. Buchanan will himself go down and negotiate in 
the city of Mexico. 

The same writer also gives the following as the 
conditions on which our government is willing to treat: 

“As to the cession of territory demanded of the 
Mexicans, the administration will not claim it asa 
forfeit, but offer to pay for it, so as to acquire it by 
purchase. We want aclear title of it; and the ad. 
ministration considers purchase the very best of all 
titles. 

“The expenses of the war we will not claim from 
the Mexicans; and the indemnity which she owes our 
citizens will be assumed by the government of the 
United States. We shall then claim no money of 
Mexico in any shape, and are willing to accept land 
in payment of our just demands. 
‘As to the territory to be ceded or sold tous by 
Mexico, we are of opinion that it will not comprise 
more than Upper California and New Mexico, and 
that our government will not insist, as a condition of 
peace, on the right of way across the Isthmus of Te- 
huantepec; but rather make this a subject for subse- 
quent friendly negotiations between the two sister re- 
publics.” 
The Washington ‘Union’ in a leading editorial of the 
6th says: 
‘We have observed that the National Intelligencer 
has of late given a conspicuous place in its columns to 
different letters from Washington, which have been 
first published in other journals, as though they con} 
tained semi-official revelations from the administra- 
tion. We are authorized, therefore, to state unequiv- 
ocally that no letter-writer in this city has any means 
of knowing the “views and purposes of the adminis- 
tration” in advance of the public. Such pretended 
revelations must be merely the conjectures of their 
authors from facts within the knowledge of every per- 
son. This is especially true in regara to the state 
department; because, from its very nature, it is a con- 
fidential branch of the government. The discretion 
of the head of that department is well known to the 
public, and he never even converses with any person 
concerning diplomatic arrangements, either in embryo 
or in progress, except with those directly interested. 
After negotiations are brought to a conclusion, wheth} 
er fortunate or adverse, Mr. Buchanan is always proud 
to submit his labors to the public, unless a just regard 
for foreign nations render this improper. ‘This is the 
rule by which he has been guided ever since he came 
into the department. Whether, therefore, General 
Scott does, or does not, possess diplomatic powers, or 
what are the objects of Mr. Trist’s visit to Mexico, 
are known to no persons in the United States beyond 
the president and members of his cabinet, and one 
confidential clerk in the department. Jt may be pro- 
per here to add, that it is highly unjust to Gen. Scott 
to assert, or to insinuate, that he is not the author of 
the proclamation which bears his name. It is very 
certain that neither the administration nor Mr. Trist 
had any agency whatever in its production.” 
INDIAN JOURNAL, 
‘“THE SIX NATIONS’’—INDIAN SUFFERERS. A gentle 





Wave M. Jackson, esq., Howard county, Mo 


man called on us yesterday to set forth some grievan 
ces, which people of his acquaintance are suffering, 
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and toask the aid of the press in providing the means 
for aremedy. It seems that a person acting as agent 
for the government, took about 170 persons belonging 
to the “six nations” of Indians, in New York state, 
and conveyed them west of the Mississippi. The a- 
gent should not, by law, have taken a number less than 
250, and he could not have taken these persons with- 
out the solomn assurance that the government of the 
United States would provide them with all the neces- 
saries of life. But his compensation. depended upon 
their removal. So the poor creatures were taken to 
that “undiscovered country,” and there left without 
any assistance from the government. Since their re- 
moval, which was recently, avout half their number 
have died by sickness and want, and an effort is being 
made to bring back the others, mostly women and 
children, that they may live and die at the home of 
their fathers, and enjoy what little the rapacity of 
white men has left forthem. Peter Wilson, esq., a 
chief of the Iroquois, has succeeded in New York 
and Baltimore in collecting a part of the sum neces- 
sary to bring back the sufferers, and he is about to 
appeal to the people of Philadelphia for aid. A meet- 
ing will probably be called, and the feelings of our 
Citizens appealed to. Surely there need not be two 
Opinions on this subject. Ifour people owe aught to 
any others, it is to the Indians.—U. S. Gaz., May 25. 

Cuerodee News. ‘Tah-nah-i was executed in Del- 
aware district, on the 19th of March. He made no 
confession. The five men arrested at Beatie’s Prairie, 
on acharge of having murdered that frozen woman, 
have all been acquitted. Thomas Welch, who esca- 
ped from his guard in Skin Bayou, a few weeks since 
has been recently arrested and hung. He had at- 
tempted suicide. 


Inpian Acents. We learn by the Van Buren In- 
telligencer, whose editor, nodoubt, speaks by the book 
upon such matters, that the duties of acting superin- 
tendent have been separated from those of agent for 
the Choctaws. Major Wm. Armstrong continues to 
act as superintendent of the Western territory—while 
the Choctaw agency is united with that of the Chick- 
asaws, and Col, A. M. M. Upshaw is appointed to per- 
form the duties which appertain to the agency of both 
tribes. 


Early currency in the west. The first issue of pa- 
per money or promises to pay in the United States, is 
of Indian origin. In 1760, Pontiac, the great Indian 
chief, issued bills of credit or promises to pay, in hier- 
oglyphics of his own, drawn upon bark, with the fig- 
ure of an otter—his arms—beneath. This fact is ex- 
tracted by Mr. Cist, of the Cincinnati Advertiser, from 
a rare work, published in England in 1765, called a 
concise account of North America, by Major Robert 
Rogers. The Major visited Pontiac in the course of 
his travels through the country and saw this curren- 
cy. He adds, that the whole emission was duly re- 
deemed which is more than can be said for the issues 
of some of his banking successors. 


Cmer or THe Miamies Deap. Lafontine, the prin- 
cipal chiefof the Miami tribe of Indians, died on the 
13th inst., at Lafayette, Indiana, on his return from 
the far west, where his tribe had recently emigrated. 
Lafontine was rich aud civilized—famed extensively, 
and was aheavy dealer in produce and merchandise. 
He is well known here by many of the merchants who 
esteem him highly. 

A few days ago we stated that Mr. Stiff, the editor 
of the Cherokee Sentinel, Cedar Bluff, Ala., was in- 
dicted on seven different indictments. It appears from 
his paper of 3d instant, that new difficulties have been 
added to his position—that he has enemies in his rear 
as well as inhis front. On the 26th ult., he says ed- 
itorially, when unconscious of danger, and unaware 
that there was an enemy near him, he received a sud- 
den and powerful blow on the head from a club in the 
hands of aruffian known here by the name of Mat 
Crouch. Before he could recover from the effect of 
the first, and discover by whom he was attacked, the 
blows were repeated, and stunned, he fell to the floor 
and whilst thus lying helpless and senseless’ the mur- 
derous villain continued in his brutal and cowardly 
work until, we presume, he imagined he had extin- 
guished the vital spark of life. A great country is 
Cedar Bluff for an editor to vegetate in! 


THE INDIAN MOTHER AND HER CHILD. 
Bancroft in his history of the United States, gives 
the followicg interesting sketch: 
‘How helpless the Indian infant, born without shel- 
ter amidst storms and ice! But fear nothing for him. 


trample over the severities of nature; the sentiment of 
maternity is by his side, and so long as his mother 
breathes he issafe. The squaw loves her child with 
instinctive passion, and if she does not manifest it by 
Revely caresses, her tenderness is real, wakeful and 
constant. No savage mother ever trusted her babe toa 
hireling nurse. No savage mother ever put away her 
own child to suckle that of another. To the cradle 
consisting of a piece of wood, and gaily ornamented 
with the quills of the porcupine, and beads and rattles 
the nursling is firmly attached, and carefully wrap- 
ped in furs; and the infant thus swathed, its back to 
the mother's back, is borne as to the topmost burden, 
its dark eyes now cheerfully flashing light, now accom- 
panying with tears the wailings which the plaintive 
melodies of the carrier cannot hush. Or while the 
squaw toils in the field, she hangs her child, as spring 
does its blossoms, on the boughs of a tree, that it may 
be rocked by the breezes from the land of souls, and 
soothed to sleep by the lullaby of the birds. Does the 
mother die, the nursling, such is Indian compassion, 
shares her grave.” 

Tue Puesxo Inpians. In the recent massacre and 
subsequent engagements in New Mexico these Indians 
acted a conspicuous part. We learn from the Inde- 
pendence Compositor that, when the fortified church of 
Taos was fired by the American forces, a Pueblo 
squaw appeared on the ramparts bearing a flag of 
truce. This was shot from her hand. ‘In these en- 
gagements,” says the Expositor, “the Indians fought 
better and did more execution than the Mexicans.— 
They would kill our men with their arrows at a dis- 
tance of one hundred and fifty yards; “while on horse- 
back they were perfect Parthians.—Nat. Intel. 





NAVAL JOURNAL 

Navat.—The Norfolk Beacon of Monday says— 
The U. S. sloop-of-war St. Mary’s Com. Saunders, 
proceeded up to the navy yard yesterday morning, un- 
der sail. 

We understand that Com. Wilkinson has declined 
the command of the Brazilian squadron. 

The U. S. Commissioners at New York have deci- 
ded by a vote of 4 to | in favor of the balance and a- 
gainst the Sectional Dry Dock. The navy yards at 
Philadelphia, Pensacola, and Kittery are to be sup- 
plied with it. 

On the 7th of April last Com. Read was directed 
to detach a sloop-of-war from the forces under his 
command on the coast of Africa, and send her to 
cruise in the Mediterranean, for the purpose of afford- 
ing protection to our commerce in that vicinity. 

The U. 8. ship Southampton, sailed from Rio de 
Janeiro on the 20th April for the west coast of Mex- 
ico. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


Crops in Evrorpe.—The London Times, says: ‘“‘A 
continuance of such weather as the present, will en- 
sure us good crops of barley and eats in this coun- 
try; and if on the continent it should be of the same 
kind, the rye crop which is the great support of the 
people, can scarcely fail to turn out well this sea- 
son. We have before us reports from almost every 
district of the country, which satisfy us thai the im- 
provement and prospect of a good harvest is almost 
universal. The wheat crop is at present too early 
to speak of; but we may say that no weather could 
be more favorable for it than the present. As re- 
gards the continent, it was stated in the chamber of 
peers on the 10th instant, by the minister of com- 
merce and agriculture, that the prospects of the next 
harvest were extremely promising. ‘The crops through- 
out Belgium are said to promise an abundant har- 
vest. A correspondent of a London paper says:—‘I 
have just traversed the whole of the central and up- 
per districts of the peninsula. I can affirm that for 
the last 20 years never was the aspect of the coun- 
try, or the operations of the farmer, in a state so 
promising. From Egypt we learn that the corn har- 
vest in both Upper and Middle Egypt had been got 
in, and was most abundant, the Viceory estimates 
that there will be 4,300,000 hectolitres of corn for 
exportation in July, at the rise of the waters at the 
Nile.’” 

There is great suffering among the inhabitants 
of almost every part of Europe for want of sufficient 
articles of food—and the ditierent governments are 
taking measures to encourage the importation of 
breadstufls. ‘Ihe laboring classes in several of the 
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cities and towns on the continent, as well as in Great 
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Britain, driven to desperation by hunger, have p> 

















































































ceeded to outrage and plunder--bakers’ : 
been broken open, and a distribution of sete al euPh 
pelled. In a town in Bohemia, a speculator co states 
and his ears cut off! Cora Re have 
rague dates of May 2d, give accounts of +... Me We. 
Komatan, Eger, and Leitzmeritz, dimeoted ats and ¥ 
foreign corn dealers. Flour mixed with wheats corn 
and even hay ground into powder, and mixed aa = 
rye and vats. has been resorted to for Subsistance iatle t 
Rioters had to be dispersed by the milita,, Calif 
Brussels on the 13th May. 70 gla 
At a festival given by Lord Mayor of Lond to the 
Lord John Russell took occasion to speak «jy, hand! lation 
some, nay, grateful and enthusiastic terms of th In 8 
kind and pmey eaE h aid sent by the generoy — 
ee to the distressed [rish in their hour of botate 
Breapsturrs In Great Briratn.--No little Bing, at 
vails in England, respecting their own reach the ra 
stuffs. A debate occurred on the subject in the hove abode 
of lords on the 11th of May, which elicitey stort fret 
facts, notwithstanding the caution observed. * of the 
The earl of Harpwicke, enquired of ministers as tru 
the stock in hand, and as to the supply that could be aT 
lied upon from abroad, and expressed his own pr 
hensions that there was not food enough in the Counter nd pr 
to sustain the population until the next harvest, 7 he cot 
supply of wheat had very rapidly diminished, and dyringm °°"? 
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the previous week buyers from France and Belgium had 
been in the principal markets competing with their ov 
purchasers, greatly to the enhancement of the curry 
prices. He had received a document containing the 
sults of inquiries into the amount of corn in the coun 
In Scotland, supposing the quantity orivinally grow 
and stored to have been sufficient for the year, two! 
of the year only had passed and provision was yet to} 
made for four months. There ought, then, to be siillj 
the country, one third of the original crop. The acy 





propertion ee in Perthshire was 1-10t) j The f 
Fifeshire 3, in Stirlingshire 1-6th, in Lanarkshire | jqugptructiv 
East Lothian about 3, in Roxburgshire 1-6th, in W; mor ¥ 
tonshire almost none, in Berwickshire ver small, erman: 
In England, if he took the county of Ne chumberlaniliminer « 
it was said that there was 1-6th; at K by Thore, ill yariot 
Westmoreland, 3; by Mr. Robinson, of rough, |-7 > the N 
in Yorkshire, by Mr. H. Briggs, of Wal.etield, 1-6 f Cork 
and in Richmond, by Mr. Turner, 1-6th. In short the 
were a number of English counties in which there nitrig, 
no more than one fifth, and only in one case was nes like 
supply supposed to be one third. ) Dubli: 
{n Wales the statement was infinitely more seriougmmmle dead 
In Swansea the stock was almost exhausted; in ( hey we 
diff it was no more than one fifth; and in another plgimtnd, and 
it was said that there was a mere trifle left.” assed th 
This state of things he thought alarming. His opiniaac}, tow 


was that the supply to be expected from abroad 
small. There was very little corn in Poland, very li 
on the shores of the Baltic and in the Mediterranean, 
Odessa, and in the Black sea; the supply had been pl 
chased by France. Tie only hope was in America, i 
according to the best information he could obtain fn 
that country, “a very small portion was still to come 
The prospect was most dismal. ‘The severest econdl 
should be done, to keep the corn already in the cout 
from being exported. 

The marquis of Lanspowng, in reply, was exttell 
caulious in saying anything that could a!:~ the cal 
_ .v te stock 
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try, and declined to give any opinio 
hand. He stated, Setetde: that there had been 4 Kage 
enormous and increasing amount of grain imported Pon a! 
the country—the increase keeping pace with the ather | 
mand. In January it had reached 661 (00 quartets Roman 
February 557,000; in March 929,000 and in Apu |! he deat 
000. It the supply were continued in the same raloSRy of Ire} 
supply for the year would be 9,000,000 quariers. 
not tink the amount from the United States likely 3 
diminished; on the contrary he believed the high pn change 
offered would divert to England the supply usually bounces 
from the United States to other countries. - Ylic wor] 
Lord Asugurton thought the largest portion of "@lhister of 
from America had already arrived; there might rim Ma 
some Indian corn to come, as the harvest of ‘EMRA pai.) 
was later; out he feared that the noble marquis “B,,., that 
pations of a large future supply, proportioned istry, ar 
we had already received, would not be realized 6 780 
must be remembered that the cause of the dellé 2 usin 
which here had been the source of so much ¢ Stod 
existed alsoin a great part of Europe, and it was 8¢ uc 
of the legislature to open the eyes of the county he chief 
possible consequences. He confeseed that nothing he King’ 
give him greater satisfaction than to see the yo : The | 
anticipations confirmed; but he could No ©) Mloyments 
them, for inquiries among his neighbors had 'e*U" aie. ot 
much the same information as that stated by pelea | 
earl, [the earl of Hardwicke]. The only qus™ wl of 
was, whether they ought, or ought noi, (0 sa ‘. Fece 
tions upon the exportation of corn; and he admit a * € Roy 
it would be with great reluctance that be Cou "gag: ~el-~K 
such a proposal. (Cheers.) At the same time ie WON to thy 
in the singular position of being the only distr : 
try that did not restrict exportation; and Mer he exnor 
nog cause of necessity for such a step ibited. a1 
even here. : , 
Lord Brovetam also doubted the policy of Mim? Oldenb 
ing the exportation of corn, and spoke of 'é heeaai 
ance of tho remarks made by Lord Ashburtot i » the peo; 
The London Times entertains the loomie™ 0s of potat 
tions. It admits the truth of Lord Hardwi¢ 
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amount of corn in the country. The 

ay oe a it also thinks, has been exaggerated: 
Me > nations themselves, their merchants, their 
very eir statists, their yegrets a ge courts, 

yt ther have originated, the delusion.— 
have s ae id oxaogerntions of the New York press, 
We oe might add, the journals of the great European 
and sxsorterts will be found to have surpassed even the 
pariacee or parliamentary ravings of the British pro- 
vine tg. The United States have yet to learn how 
rye cando. They can annex Texas, appropriate 
ble § nia, and overrun Mexico, but they cannot feed 
Colt ' The enormous estimates they have paraded 


Eng world only show that they must begin the calcu- 


. ” 
lion afreso number the Times says: 


‘th the granaries of Europe exhausted, with 

“But wi Brates just revealing the hollowness of its 
Se ted resources, with Ireland almost untilled and un- 
porn. and above all, with railroads tmperiouely demand- 
sow any terms, money, men, food, and materials at 
Ings oof at least £1,000,000 a week, we see no chance 


of a change except for the worse.” 


{reanp. There is no mitigation of the miseries 
of the Irish. Accounts from that ill-fated country 
appalling. 
ro nes bien further tumultuary proceedings 
nd processions of the peasantry in various parts of 
he country, and the military and police have been in 
eneral requisition to keep this spirit of insurbordi- 
nation in check. The reports of the progress of pes- 
ilence are quile disheartening, and, notwithstanding 
\the imports of food, and the immense extent of 
slief in food and money, great destitution still pre- 
ails and the markets are advancing. All aecounts 
oneur in showing that mortality is still very consi- 
Jerable. According to some calculations, the popu- 
ation has already been diminished to the extent of 
nearly one million, from death and emigration.” 
The pestilence is spreading—and is nearly as de- 
iructive in some parts of Ulster, as any of the south. 
rn or western districts. In the northern country of 
ermanagh the mortality is frightful. The Cork Ex- 
miner contains details of the ravages of pestilence 
various parts of that extensive country. A letter 
» the New York Commercial says: ‘In the streets 
f Cork these wretehed beings crowd around you 
t every step, exhibiting themselves and little 
nes like walking skeletons. Ono my way from Cork 
» Dublin, 1 saw more coffins borne to the house of 
e dead than might be seen in New York in a year. 
hey were plain shells with a rope handle at each 
nd, and carried by two men. Every town that I 
assed through presented evidences of suffering. In 
ich town there is a large depot, where the poor 
semble to get their portion of ‘stirabout,’ which 
ley carry home on their heads in pails. Even horse- 
sh has been found salted down by these poor crea- 
res asa means of subsistence. Formerly they had 
gsand potatoes to depend on, but all, all are now 
ne, and | cannot conceive how matters ean long 
ntinue as they now are;and yetall tell you the 
orst 18 Lo come.”” 
“The clergy of the Catholic church are indeed 
ring fathers in this hour of deep afiliction, avd 
iny have fallen victims to the fever now prevail- 
: The Rev. Dr. Magennes, of Clones, died on 
Sth, after a very short illness.” 
Father Mathew will in all probability be appoint- 
Roman Catholic bishop of Cork. 
hedeath of Lord Besborrough, the popular vice- 
yof Ireland, is ansounced in the English papers. 


FRANCE. 

change in the French Ministry.—The Moniteur 
mounces the following appointments: M. Jayr, 
‘lic works; Duke de Montebello, Marine; Dumon, 
usler of finance, Gen. Trezel, War; Guizot, Per 
tim Marine. 
A Paris letter of the 10th inst., says: “There is a 
port that, in consequence of the modification of the 
usiry, and the impossibility of going through some 
le business that was to be discussed, Mr, Guizot 
ids todo all in his power to bring the session to 
se Much before the usual time.” 

ne chief event of the fortnight is the celebration 

© King’s fete day, which happened on the Ist 

he Weather being favorable, the out door 

emeals of illuminations and fire works brought 
ent to the crowds in the Champs Elysees and 
ag of - Tullierien. The King was very 

€ived on his a i 

the Royal famnily, ppearance in the balcony 


,.\~¢!-Kader, it was said, had tendered his sub- 
‘on to the French soaitiiees : sats: 
Mie GERMANY. 
Ce ary of breadstufis and potatoes have been 
i re also the distillation of either, in Han- 

Ro *nourg and other places. 

‘ pore, May 7.—At Kallurberg and Kou- 
of people have violently opposed the exporta- 


men 
weithe very n 
statesmen, their s 


were compelled to bring to market the potatoes in- 
tended for exportation. In Kallunberg the inter- 
vention of the director of the police, and the precau- 
tion of keeping the civic guards under arms, induced 
the mob of disperse quietly, and the dealers in po- 
tatoes to bring them for sale to the market; besides 
this, a magazine has been opened, where the indig- 
nant poor may obtain rye twice a week at reasona. 
ble prices. 

Stocknotm, May 1.—The magistrates of Gothen- 
burg and the elders of the town, as well as the 
citizens, have unanimously resolved to petition for 
the immediate prohibition of the exportation of corn, 
The melancholy accounts from several provinces, 
were alleged in support of this measure, by which 
60.000 tons of corn will be retained in the country, 
which are now lying in the harbors ready for expor- 
tation. 

A letter from Vienna, of May 8, speaks of great 
dissatisfaction existing in Austria in consequence of 
the immense advance in the price of provisions.— 
Riots accompanied with the pillage of bakers’ shaps, 
had already taken place, 

SPAIN. 

Political affairs were not in an improving condition. 
The Queen arrived at Aranjuez on the Sth but un- 
accompanied by the King. 

PORTUGAL. 

There was a prospect of a termination of the civil 
wars owing to the intervention of Great Britain, but 
while in the midst of negotiations, a battle was 
fought, in which some lives were lost, and the 
Queen’s forces were victorious. Advices to the 30th 
of April from Lisbcn announce an outbreak the 
previous day, in consequence of a conspiracy to 
liberate the political prisoners. About 120 of these 
made an attack on the castle, in which they were 
defeated. The general prisoners in the jail, felons 
and others, some 1200 in number, got out of prison, 
but many of them were mowed down by the soldiery, 
though they made no resistance, and the majority 
were recaptured. The eonvention with Great 
Britain was, it is said, signed on the 28th. Colonel 
Wylde was to proceed immediately to Oporto, to 
endeavor to effect an accommodation with the Junta, 

ITALY. 

Advices fromRome to the 28th state the suppres. 
sion, by the police, of the last number of the Con- 
temporaneo newspaper, containing the speeches 
delivered at the anniversary of Rome. This was 
done at the request of the Austrian Ambassador. 
The Pope has instituted a system of national 
representation, in the shape of a council of delegates 
from the different provinces, who are to assemble 
in Rome, for the purpose cf discussing with the 
government, the affairs of the administration, and 
aiding it in its efforts for the good Pope’s subjects 
with the liveliest demonstration of joy and thankful- 


ness. 
EGYPT. 

Improvements.—Mehemet Ali is achieving wonders 
in Egypt by drainage, road making, canal digging, 
&c. ‘lhe whole population is employed in filling up 
marshes, building villages, &c. A most curious 
source of revenue has been discovered in Egypt, 
none other than that to be derived from the fing 
linen in which the immense deposites of mummies 
are wrapped, when applied to the manufact.re of 
paper. Calculations have been made, found upon 
mummy statistics, which show the linen swathings of 
these ancient Egyptians to be worth twenty one 
millions of dollars. The Atheneum of last Saturday 
gives the calculation at length, but adds, cautiously, 
if it be worth half the money it is no inconsiderable 


amount. 
TAHITI. 

Conguered at last —Advices from the French gov. 
ernor (Bruat) of the Georgian Islands, dated ]st 
January, say that on the 17th of the previoys month, 
the fort of Fautahua, which had been deemed im- 
pregnable, was carried by the French and their 
native allies. Jt was fully expected at Tahiti that 
tbe Queen will also yield, more particularly as her 
husband has long been urging her to do so. The 
next bone of contention will be the Soeiety Islands, 
allof which the French claim sovereigaty over, on 
the plea that they were all along tributary to the 
Georgian Islands, now in the possession. The French 
admiral has instructions not to insist on their pos- 
session for the present, and it is hoped that their 
independence will be ackowledged by the English 
government, and acquiesed in by that of France. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 
Rio de Janeiro, April 29. 
The blockade of Buenos Ayres has been abandon- 
ed and the European ministers daily expected, it was 
generally thought, would cede to Rosas all he asked. 
This being the case, makes war between Buenos 
Ayres and brazil inevitable. This government are 
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Maine.—Gov. Dana’s message, which was deliver- 
ed on the 21 instant, isa long document. A large 
portion is occupied with the Mexican war, justifying 
the national government, and applauding the victo- 
rious deeds of our soldiers. The governor comes to 
the conclusion that stavery should be prohibited in. all 
Mexican territory that may come into our possession. 

He recommends the adoption of a new militia sys- 
tem—encourages the improvement of their public 
schools—approves of the deep interest now mani- 
fested in railroads and manufactures—commends the 
hospital for the insane to favorable regard, and re- 
commends the continued improvement of the moral 
and physical condition of the inmates of the state 
prison. 

He also calls attention to our banking system, and 
thinks its unrestricted tendency to undue expansion 
and consequent contraction, a defect, 

He recommends care and discretion in the man- 
agement of their state lands, and recommends a lib- 
eral policy in relation to roads and mills for the 
convenience of settlers. The wisdom of existing 
laws regulating the management of their timber 
lands, is evinced by the fact that for some years past 
the state has derived a large income from that source. 

He says, ‘‘our state debt at this time, after deduct- 
ing money in the treasury and that invested in United 
States stocks, is about $1,000,000,” and believes it is 
a true policy to continue a state tax of $200,000, 
until the state is freed from debt; at the same time 
using the utmost vigilance that the largest possible 
amount of such tax is applied to that purpose. 

The message closes with calling attention to the 
evils of too much legislation and alteration of the 
laws, conveying the following hint to the legislature 
about the amount of their business, and the way to 
do it;—*The shorter the time, and the less the 
amount of your legislation, the more sure and una- 
nimous will be the approval of your constituents.” 

Finances.—The following abstract of the state of 
the treasury is from the Boston Whig— 

There were in the treasury 30th of April, 1846, 
$369,103 54; received during the year ending 30th 
April, 1847, $284.032 34—making a total of $653,- 
135 88. Expenditures during the year, $560,209 74. 
Leaving a balance in the treasury, $92,926 14. The 
estimated expenses of the state for the ensuing year, 
are $443,837 91. Receipts, $453,384 08. 

The resources of the state are set down at $860,- 
781 11, consisting of cash on hand, portions of the 
state tax for several years, (yet due,) and count 
taxes. Also, United States 6 per cent., $150,000; 
securities in the land office, $332,233 72; notes re. 
ceivable, $17,388 32; one hundred shares in Augusta 
Bank, $10,000. 

The liabilities of the state are $1,330,811 56, Of 
this, the funded debt is $1,142,700. 


Connecticut.—Election of a judge-—The Hon, 
William W. Ellsworth, formerly governor of Con- 
necticut, and for many years the representative in 
congress from the Hartford district, has been elected 
by the legislature to the bench of the supreme court 
of that state, to supply a vacancy occasioned by the 
late retirement of the chief justice of that court.— 
We have not seen a statement of the vote on his se- 
lection in the house of representatives, but the vote 
of the senate evinced a singular degree of unanimity, 
being eighteen for him against one blank. We be- 
lieve that the vote was not made a party one in ei- 
ther branch of the legislature. 

Amendments rejected.— Uhe legislature has rejected 
a proposed amendment to the state constitution strik- 
ing the word “white” out of that in-trument, so as to 
piace negroes and whites on the same footing in re- 
gard to suffrage. Amendments making judges of 
probate and justices of the peace elective were re- 


jected. 


Alterations adopted.—The time of holding the an- 
nual state election has been changed from April to 
November, and the legislature is hereafter to meet 
in December instead of May. 


Mississipp1.—Col. Jefferson Davis, commander of 
the Mississippi regiment ot Fire-eaters, and son in 
law of Gen. Taylor, having been named as a candi- 
date for the office of governor of Mississippi, writes 
(says the Mississippian) ‘that he will net be a can- 
didate, or permit his name to be connected with po- 
litics in any manner, so long as he holds a military 
appointment.” 


Kenrucky.—Ez-senator Morehead.—The ‘Licking 
valley Register,’ in referring to a frequently express. 
ed wish on the part of many whigs of the congress 
sional district in which he resides that ex~serator 
Morehead would permit his name to be placed in 
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has been requested by Mr. M. to state in the most 
distinct manner that he will not be a candidate for 
congress; ‘‘that any use of his name for that office 


has been and will be without his authority; that he 


has no political aspirations or pretensions whatever; 
and that in carrying into effect, after a long service, 
his determination of giving his exclusive attention to 
the profession, he thinks he has a right to claim the 
aid and co-operation of his friends.” 

Thomas L. Crittenden, esq., the son of the distin- 
guished senator was, when he left home for the field 
of battle, the commonwealth attorney for the county 
he lived in. The resignation of his office was placed 
in the hands of a friend to be given to the governor; 
but his friend did not deliver it. Some of the law- 
yers about Frankfort volunteered to perform the du- 
ties of the office during Mr. Crittenden’s absence, 
and on his return home he must have been gratified 
and surprised to learn that he was still common- 
wealth attorney.—A delicate and creditable compli- 
ment; creditable both to the givers and the receiver. 
When he left home, he intended to enlist as a pri- 
vate, but Gen. Taylor made him an aid. 





Lovistana.—.Alexander Dimitry, formerly a resi- 
dent of Washington, has been appointed by the gov- 
ernor of the state of Louisiana, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the senate, to be superintendent 
of public education throughout that state. 

Congressional candidates.—The N. Orleans Courier 
announces Emile Lasere as a candidate for re-elec- 
tion in the district he represented in the last congress, 
and likewise John M. Harmanson, for re-election 
from the 3d district—both popular members of the 
administration party. 





Wisconsin.— Official vote on the constitution recently 
submitted to the people, was as follows: 


For the constitution, 13,900 
Against “ 19,977—Majority, 6,077. 
For equal suffrage to 
blacks 7,033 
Against it 13,581—Majoiity, 6,548. 


Six counties are not embraced in these returns. 

Frauds, it is feared to a large amount, have been 
perpetrated, by reissuing territorial scrip, known to 
have been paid out of the funds provided by the gen- 
eral government. 

Texas.—The Austin land suit.—The Galveston 
News says: ‘*‘We understand that the long contested 
questions relative to the landed estate of the iate 
Gen. S. F. Austin have been finally settled by the 
execution on the Sth instant of the act of partition by 
all parties concerned, in accordance with the com- 
promise made of record in the supreme court five 
years ago. By this final settlement the title to three 
fourths of the lands of Gen. Austin is quieted in his 
sister, Mrs. J. F. Perry. This settlement of title to 
a large amount of the choicest lands in Texas is of 
great importance to the public.” 
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MONEY AND OTHER MARKETS. 


The recent diversion of the Eperor of Russia in 
the heavy money markets of Europe, is calenlated to 
open the eyes of statesmen and politicians, as well as 
to startle bankers and business men. Enquiry is of 
course awakened. The fact that the gold mines of 
Russia have put the Czar in funds to the amount of 
$20,000,000 within the last year, seems to be clearly 
ascertained. If this enormous supply be continued,— 
it is thought that it will accumulate,—what a com- 
mand will it give to the new banker? How rapidly 
may he purchase up the stocks of the borrowing go- 
vernments, and place them under subsidies for the 
payment of the interest? His recent purchase of 
$8,000,000 of French stocks relieved the govern- 
ment and enabled the Bank of France to return the 
£860,000 borrowed of the Bank of England in Jan- 
uary last, and which they at the time could illy spare. 
It is understood that the Czar has signified his inten 
tion of investing a further sum in the British funds. 
The investments are polilic on the part of the em- 
peror for another cogent reason. The Russian ports 
were crowded with breadstuffs, waiting the opening 
of the Baltic, to avail of high market prices in| 
western Europe. The price that these products of | 
the interior of his empire would commard, depended | 
very much upon the ability to pay for them. A late | 
English paper, in reference to the subject remarks: | 
‘Russia does not want French manufactures in ex 
change for its cereals, but the sale of its agricultu- | 





ral produce is a matter of vital importance, and Its | 


granaries are known to be full of grain. 


unsold. Hence he has, most wisely, given France 
the means of trading with his own subjects.” 

The financial resource referred to above, was as 
timely as it was unexpected, to both France and 
England. Whether it has been to an adequate 
amount to prevent a monetary explosion which seem- 
ed almost inevitable, we chal] find out in due time. 
A resource seems open for further aid, should it be 
indispensable to preserve the credit of either France 
or England, for the value of the Emperor’s invest- 
ment is now to that extent at least, identified with 
theirs. As the forced drain of specie from China 
has heen exhausted, and that from Mexico is mate- 
rially affected by the war in which the latter is en- 
gaged, the Russian gold mines came in play most 
opportunely for the Bank of England, to which the 
Russian gold soon found its way from the French 
capital. 

The current of specie still continues towards the 
United States, and is likely to continue for some 
time, in spite of the measures taken by the Bank of 
England for its own protection, such as raising the 
rate of interest, which at the close of 1846 was but 
three per cent., and in some cases even lower, to 
five per cent., and denying to accommodate the best 
paper in London even at double that rate of dis- 
count, as was stated by Lord Broughm in the recent 
debate in parliament. Germany, by bidding a high 
rate for money, drained the Bank of France during 
the last few months, of 150,000,000 of her 220,000,- 
000 fancs, leaving but 70,000,000f. in vault, and 
obliging her to resort to the Bank of England, to pay 
which, the aid of Russia had to be resorted to.— 
Germany, Prussia, Belgium, France, England, and 
Ireland, all will require breadstuffs until their har- 
vests come to the relief of their starving population, 
and the United States is the principal granary from 
which it must be drawn. Specie alone can com- 
mand it in time and at rates that want can afford to 
pay. How far our supply will be adequate to the 
demand, becomes a question at home. Our own 
people are paying exorbitant prices now. ‘True, 
this is the middle of June, and in a short time the 
new crop of wheat will be coming to our aid, but 
the first of it will be demanded for foreign markets, 
and a considerabie portion of the new wheat of the 
sea-board will find its way to western Europe soon 
after that from the stores of the Baltic, which we 
have just mentioned, and before the harvesting of 
the English and Irish crop. 

It is stated that the commissioners of the Savings 
Bank in England, had placed £2,000,000 of stock 
with the Bank of England, to sell in aid of its ad- 
vances to government on deficiency bills. The Bank 
of France has already resorted to the expedient of 
issuing notes of smaller value than heretofore, and 
some expedient to the same purpose is spcken of for 
the further relief of England. 

The demand for railroad projects in both France 
and England, will continue to draw heavily upon 
their finances. ‘The *‘calls’ for money for railways 
in England for the five first months of 1847, amount- 
ed to $80,000,000. The money, however, is to be 
expended in the country, and will give employment 
to thousands that would otherwise be idle and a 
charge upon community. Yeta large proportion of 
the money will be drained from the money circles, 
which must add to the pressure. The United States 
was subjected to a similar pressure a few years 
since. European capitalists had very li:tle sympathy 
or aid for us on that occasion, if we remember right. 

Whether, under its new charter, the Bank of 
England will be able to sustain a continuance of 
these pressures until an average harvest comes to 
the relief of Europe, is the question. That it is not 
capable of controling, as was intended, the cur- 
rency of the world, as well as that of England, to 
the extent which the framers of its charter design- 
ed, is now tolerably manifest. It worked on during 
years of prosperity, and whilst bullion continued to 
pour in to its aid; but the day of adversity is at hand: 
how it will weather the gale, is uncertain. Our U. 
States Bank had able financiers in its management, 
yet itsurk under an accumulation of adverse cir- 
cumstances, and wide-spread ruin was the conse- 
quence. Much more is at stake in the fate of the Bank 
of England, and a much larger interest can be, and 
probably wall be rallied to sustain it. Should the 





| money, as formerly, to meet engagements. 


public and private deposites, and the bullion also, 
continue to decrease at the rate they have, the re- 
serve will be exhausted, and the bank reduced to the 
necessity of procuring money, either by borrowing 
it or by selling public securities, instead of a 

1eIr 





*The Journal des De bats quotes from the Journal 


The policy | de St. Petersburg the explauatory statement that the 


of Nicholas evidently is, that this surplus shall find | chief object of the Russian government in its recent 
a market before the .Imerican supplies reach Europe, | purchase of French stock was to induce France to 


and, under any circumstance, that it shall not remain | purchase corn in Russia rather than in the U. States. 
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expedient for preventing the export o 
the United States, by raising the rate of ; 
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unavailing. Bread must be had, at whatever ? Inp 
and specie obtains it on the best terms. The be erent 
of the community become more urgent as their bo - 
supply is exhausted. The quantity of grain of; <a. 
ly reported as sold in the united kingdoms from, ~ _ os 
3d to the 17th April, 1847, compared with the wy ee 
of the corresponding fourteen days of last year ee ow 
dicates the deficiency very clearly. An advance Not on 
40 to 60 percent. in prices failed to bring (owen fer 
anything like the quantity marketed last year, Th po 
presumption is, they have it not. , weer 
Amount of sales from 3d to 17th April 1846 to 1847 in the 
Qr. wheat. _—Price. Barley. — prigg roves 
1846 224,908 55s. 139,851" 39, Means c 
1847 140,797 ‘75s. 51.248 iy, MI ndian 
Oats. Prices. Rye. Price, Myists we 
1846 103,108 22s. 500 Us, The 
1847 32,700 32s. 426 56. Mites fair 
The spring planting was over and farmers a \qj sarly tc 
sure to attend, if they had the supplies. erably 


In an 
esourct 
pighty-s 
d, as al 
hat ma 


The quantity of breadstuffs entered for COnsump. 
tion in the united kingdoms during the first gig 
months of 1846, was— 

Wheat, qrs. 1,852,758 Flour Cwls. 2810,%9 
Indian corn,** 425,227 Corn meal, 93.995, 



























All other grain, 765,520 Oat meal, ‘ 1,053 “Tha 
wan ————. Bwo of | 
Total, 3,043,505 Total, 2,905,924) Mian cor 
Equal to 1,500.000 bbls. flour and 27,000,000 bus, e time 
els of grain. At least an equal quantity wili be ra “Thal 
quired for the first six months of the present year, MHamillo 
large proportion of which must be obtained {rom Miiblermon 
this country. lark, C 
Besides the money required for the purchase of fiorn in 
breadstuffs and for carrying on their railway pro rope i 
jects, it is not certain but that some will also be MMMalf of I 
required for the purchase of cotton for their man.jmm “That 
facturers. Those manufacturers having now such Mmmounties 
formidable competitors, not only in our country, but tates in 
upon the continent of Europe also, are reduced tp 
the absolute necessity of procuring the raw material INDIAN 
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upon the very best terms, and cash can alone com 


































mand the best terms, or they fail to compete suegiman art 
cessfully. England has usually taken 60 per cent Mimmd that | 
of our cotton crop, and on the manufacture and re-gimpade to s 
export of this article beyond ail others, has her pro e shall : 
peiity for a long time depended. D doubt 
The following shows the comparative value fjmri-grow 
exports from Great Britain: n be re 
Of cotton goods. Of all other manuf, seen U 

1844 £25 805,348 £24 836,958 ra bum 
1845 26,119,327 27,179,699 nually ¢ 
1846 25,600,693 25,679,042 _ 

into 





It is well known that during the current seas 
and up to this time, the British manufacturers lave 
been relying toa great extent not upon current impor 
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tations of cotton, but drawing upon the immensgmmpal we st 
stock which was crowded upon the markets som ance, bi 
time before. During the present year England b a that it 
bardly received half her usual supply. To exbausimmmces, anc 
the stock remaining in England much lower, woul lain cl; 
be as dangerous as to continue the drain of speci ported ¢ 
from the vaults of the Bank of England. We hoi statem: 
little over 600,000 bales of cotton left on 2 bes 18 ah 
t nearly one-third will be required to supp! 

sm scouiseturitn. Continental Europe will te sane 
quire between 250 and 300,000 bales. From 80 heh 
hausted a market, England will require over 300" The 





bales, or her manufacturers will have to pay speed 
lators prices and to work short time, and of col 
they will have less cotton goods for export. 

decline of one-third of the raw material involves . 
falling off of £8,000,000 in export, that is 1 
she gets $16,000,000 less cotton, she sells $40,0W; 
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less cloth, or she disposes of $24,000,000 Jess Jabore ICO, an 
he Lite 
AMERICAN PROVISIONS IN EncLanp. The Mig 
pool Times, of the 4th inst. says: “The An here ar; 
rovision trade is 1ow becoming ene of girek of the 
We understand it is the intention of the brokers of Jun, 






this trade to have fortnightly sales, thereby afford 
country buyers an opportunity of economize | 
time, as they can make their calculstn, a 
ingly. At the last public sale on the 2 fo 

upwards of £25,000 worth of provisions was P 

and about £15,000 sold.” 
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A parliamentary return shows that the ae 
in England and Wales during 1846 “om fof 
5,958,962 quarters, and the average yee fro | 
year was 54s. 8d. The quantity Le Or he ot 
reign countries was 2,255.765 quarters. 
from Great Britain were 333,576 quartel®: 

— ul 

ing the month of April last, there Was Wg 

aio the whine kingdoms 232,000 quarters ot ree ° 
Exported thence during same month 134, if 
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. Indian corn is the most certain 

cme “tor the soil and climate of a large part of 
grain vnited States. It is by far the largest grain 
os The generality of lands produce at least four 
me lands ten times as many bushels of corn 
acre, as they will of wheat. In Ireland, Scot- 

id and at Liverpool, pound for pound, Indian corn 
me selling for about the same price as wheat.— 
Not only has this stimulated the grain growers to 
refer making corn, but the low price of tobacco and 

tton, induces many planters to take the same di- 
- tion. Such another crop of corn as will be raised 
= United States this season, if the weather 
alien favorable, hardly ever was seen. Let Euro- 
reans continue to offer anything like such prices for 
Indian vorA, and what rapid fortunes our agricultu- 
jsts would make. 

The crop so far as we have accounts, looks about 

; fair as usual for a late season. It is quite too 
parly to judge of it, except as having come up to- 
erably well and commenced growing. pia 
In an article drawn up with care, exhibiting the 
esources of trade which Cincinnati, Ohio, enjoys, 
sighty-seven of the surrounding counties are assum- 
4. as affording agricultural products that would seek 
nat market. The writer says: 

«That of the eighty-seven counties thus estimated, 
wo of them (Butler and Clermont) raise more In- 
ian corn than the United States ever exported at any 

¢ time prior to 1846. 

“That fifteen only of these eighty-seven, (viz: 
Jamilton, Butler, Warren, Preble, Montgomery, 
lermont, Brown, Clinton, Green, Fayette, Madison, 
lark, Champaign, Miami, and Logan,) raised more 
orn. in 1846 than the entire amount exported to 
urope in 1846-7, with the famine of Ireland and 
aif of Europe to make the demand!! 

“That the amount raised in these eighty-seven 
punties was four-fold the boasted export of the U. 
tates in 1846-7.” 


times, $0 


ee 


InpIAN CoRN IN Europe. Many suppose because 
» much has been said lately of Indian corn, that it 
an article of food just introduced into Europe, 
nd that we shall have the entire monopoly of the 
ade to supply the demand in that quarter. That 
e shall secure a large portion of the trade we have 
» doubt. But the United States is not the only 
bri-growing country in the world, if McCulloch 
nberelied upon. By referring to his work it will 
pseen that Indian corn has been grown in Ireland 
ranumber of years, and quantities of it have been 
nually exported to England. As far back as 1827 
b less than 1,795 quarters were received from ire- 
d mto the port of Liverpool, and in 1834 the 
anlity had increased to 3,037 quarters. 
Some of our commercial writers are of opinion 
at we shall have a permanent market for corn in 
ance, but by referring to the same authority we 
i that it 18 grown extensively in some of the pro- 
ices, and forms a leading article of food among 
lain classes of the population. The surplus is 
ported to England, as will be seen by the follow- 
statement, which shows that France in ordinary 
bes Is ahead of us: 
Bushels. 


141,144 
179.560 
102,508 

The Azores 13,192 
Spain 12,784 

his is merely the quantity exported to England. 
¥ much greater the aggregate production is than 
.€xports we leave for the reader to judge.— 
an cern is grown extensively in Spain, Italy, and 

ico, and various portions of Asia and Africa. 
{Rochester Democrat. 


France in 1831 exported 
United States 
Russia 


here arrived at tide water (Troy and Albany) by 
y of the Erie canal, from the Ist of May to the 
Meet this year, 609,935 barrels of flour, 
1 bushels of wheat, and 1,072,441 bushels of 


x aot of flour and wheat at tide water, by 
= 4 Curing the last week of May, were 324,- 
ee of the former, and 219,221 bushels of 
ring ion, a days, ending on the 31st of May, 
‘ 
basin at Albany, our were locked through into 
Mee Argus says that the value of the arti- 
sy have reached tide water by the Erie 
, to ar during the present season, is estimated 
here w4@ half millions of dollars. 
* si landed at Buffalo from Lake Erie, 
the et erencement of navigation this season 
st of June,—a period of 49 days,—519,- 


ee dis, 
mw “andy flour, 1,192,654 bushels of wheat, 296,- 


of beep. Cf» 16,120 bbls. of pork, and 5,666 


{ 


y 





The aggregate amount received for tolls on the 
New York canals, from the commencement of navi- 
gation to the Ist of June, (31 days) is $707,697 54 
During the same period in 1846, ( 46 

598,759 91 


days) is 
$110,937 63 





Increase 


Propuce At Burrato. It is estimated that the 
quantity of grain, afloat and in store at Buffalo, is 
between 700,000 and 800,000 bushels, and that the 
stock is daily increasing. Of the quantity of flour 
there we have heard no estimate, but it is very large. 

[Albany Argus. 

Buffalo, May 22. Never has the pressure upon 
the transportation companies been so great as at this 
time. Every thing and every body is in a whirl of 
excitement & drive, and it has been to-day almost im- 
possible to get the ear of a business man long enough 
to get a direct reply to a question, and impossible to 
set down and talk upon a business subject long 
enough to make it available. The appearance about 
the docks is very like the appearance of yours at the 
close of the last week of October. There is a great 
deal of flour on the canal, pressing its way to your 
market, but then it makes no inroads upon the quan- 
tity here,—the lake craft constantly arriving, more 
than filling warehouses and docks with produce. 

Ten days since it was the general expectation that 
freights would decline, but the reverse is the fact. 
10s 6d. and 1Js. was paid for flour to Albany yester- 
day. There is also a rise of price on the lake.— 
Flour from Detroit is now 35c.; it fell at one time 
for a few days to 20c. 

Several have consulted on this point, and com- 
pared notes, and the conclusion is that there will be 
forwarded from the lakes equal to about 2,000,000 
bbls. flour. 

As an evidence of the pressure on the canal, I 
stale one fact, that a gentleman here offered I Is. 6d. 
per bbl. for a small lot of flour to Albany, which 
was declined. 

The N. York Express of Monday afternoon says: 
“The want of capacity in our great Erie canal has 
become not only a serious inconvenience, but a 
great damage to individuals. Contracts were en- 
tered into, three months ago, to deliver flour in this 
city in all May. These contracts were made in the 
greatest good faith. The parties held the flour, at 
Buffalo, and other points, and had made their con- 
tracts with the various lines, to bring their flour here, 
and to pay the enormous high freight of a dollar a 
barrel; but owing to the crowd of produce, and the 
want of capacity in the canal, the flour cannot be 
got here at any price. Nor is thisall. Vessels are 
lying here under heavy demurrage, waiting for their 
cargoes. With the best possible intentions of ful- 
filling contracts, parties are totally unable to com- 
ply, and a large number of persons who have flour 
on the way, in order to meet their engagements, 
have been compelled to pay two dollars loss.” 


Export oF BREADsTUFFS. According toa state- 
ment in the Philadelphia American, the total export 
of breadstuffs from the United States, from the Ist 
of September, 1846, to Ist May, 1847, has been 

Of flour, barrels 4,248,766 
Of corn meal ” 529,747 
Of wheat bushels 2,045,432 
Of corn " 11,007,441 

Allowing five bushels of wheat to a barrel of flour 
and the same quantity to a barrel of corn meal, the 
result would give—Total export of flour and wheat 
equal to 23,289,262 bushels of wheat. Of corn meal 
and corn equal to 14 026,435 bushels of corn. 

Of these large aygregates the city of Baltimore 
has contributed its full share. The exports of bread- 
stuffs from the port of Baltimore during the last 
eight months,—that is, from the Ist September, 
1846, to 30th April, 1847,—were as follows, ascer- 
tained from official sources down to 15th March and 
from private sources for the subsequent six weeks: 

Flour, 513,146 berrels. 
Corn meal, 55,124 barrels, 
Wheat, 81,302 bushels. 
Corn, 1,270,411 bushels. 

The great bulk of these shipments from Ballti- 
more was, of course, to England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land. The aggregate value, at a fair average, in 
our market, is but little, if any, short of four millions 
of dollars. 


An agricultural congress, sitting in Paris, had de- 
clared aguinst free trade. 

The chamber of deputies have passed the bill 
granting the use of four steamers to a mercantile 
company, to establish regular communication be- 
tween Havre and New York, the project has gone to 
the chamber of peers, where it is expected it will 


be passed. 


Topacco monopoty. The house of Sina & Co., 
at Vienna, has been adjudged by a court of justice 
to pay 1,800,000 florins (about $900,000) to Messrs. 
Allman, of Pesth, as their share of the profits on the 
tobacco contract with the Austrian government for 
a single year. 


Rice. The senate of Frankfort has suspended the 
duty upon the import of rice until September next. 
Most of the other states of the Zollverein have al- 
ready taken the same measure. 


Battic rrape. The numberof vessels that pass- 
ed the Sound last year was 18,765, being much 
greater than in any preceding year. The increase 
over the number of 1845 was 2.815. 


Route OF THE OVERLAND MAIL. The Courrier de 
Marszille of the 20th March says: ‘‘We are enabled 
to state that the struggle which has so long existed 
between the Marseilles and Trieste routes is at last 
terminated. The English government has given or- 
ders that the steamer Ardent, which has been placed 
at the disposition of Mr. Waghorn for his different 
trials should return to Malta, and it arrived there on 
the 15th. The English government has definitively 
adopted the Marseilles route.” 

SausaGces For Enaianp. The Cincinnati Gazelte 
says: “The steamer Gen. Wayne has taken down 
one ton of Cincinnati Bolognas, which are to be re- 
shipped at New Orleans for London, on an order 
received by the last steamer.” 


American FRuIT, &c. in Europe. Ina few years 
fruit, and especially dried fruit, will be a formidable 
item in the list of exports from this country to Eng- 
land. An American in London, writing to the New 
York Commercial Advertiser, says: 

Of continental and other foreign fruits the supply 
is also ample, among which 1 occasionally indulge 
in a Newtown pippin—at the rate of sixpence to 
eight pence each—equivalent to ls. 4d. of N. York 
money. Among the numerous other importations 
from New York, the soda biscuit is now an article 
of pretty general sale in the London market. 

The luxury of a buckwheat cake, upon a cold 
winter’s morning, is yet unknown here; nothing but 
‘‘eternal dry toast” and what the shops advertise in 
their windows as “mild breakfast bacon.” Eggs for 
the million, imported from Ireland and various 
parts of the continent, are in tolerable abundance, 
but the delicacy of a new laid egg is only for the 
privileged few. One cold morning, as [ was making 
a short cut through one of the numerous courts 
which intersect the streets in various points, I ob- 
served a number of black fowl, crouched, hump- 
backed as it were, round a door, to keep themselves 
warm, and in the adjoining window, the interesting 
card, ‘‘New laid eggs, daily.” I could not resist the 





indulgence of a small purchase, at 4d. each—that is, 
3 eggs for 25 cents, American. 

Indian meal has not yet become a favorite article 
of food, even with the poorest classes; the fact is 
they do not know how to prepare it. If a few in- 
telligent colored people of the good old fashioned 
stock, who understands the art, would come to Lon- 
don and prepare those hot, delicious, and wholesome 
cakes with butter or molasses, as in America, they 
could earn a very handsome subsistence. 

The brewers, in consequence of the scarcity of 
malt, have recently raised the price of beer. ‘This 
being a very unpopular measure with the consumers, 
i.e. ‘the million,” the subject has been deemed 
worthy of the medium of song, the burthen of which 
is something after this fashion— 


ae friends it makes the poor man shed 

‘ull many a briny tear— 

At first they raised the meat and bread, 
Aud now they've raised the beer. 


Parliament, however, having permitted, by a re- 
cent act the free use of sugar and molasses in malt 
liquor, the beverage has been reduced again to its 
original price. 


A late Liverpool journal publishes the following: 
‘Oificial returns at Washington show an excess of 
grain in the United States, in 1846, over the 
consumption of 700,000,000 bushels, and the export 
since September was 28} millions, making a surplus 
still remaining of 6713 millions of bushels, so that all 
that is wanied to bring the remaining quantity, is a suf- 
ficiency of vessels.” 

e Say about thirty thousand ships! Well done John 
ull. 


The Newark, N. J. Advertiser, says: “It is esti- 





mated that the surface planted with corn this year 
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in the state of New Jersey, exceeds that of last year 
‘by 106,000 acres, which ought to yield three or four 
millions of bushels.” 

Tue Unirep States ‘‘Mexican rarirr.” Extract 
of a letter from a mercantile house in Tampico, 
Mexico, to its correspendents in New York: 

Tampico, April 23, 1847. 

‘We addressed you onthe 20th. We now con. 
firm our instructions of that date, to suspend all 
shipments, in consequence of Polk’s and Walker's 
tariff, called “‘a measure for laying a contribution on 
the Mexicans to pay the expenses of the war,” 
when its effect will be the protection of Mexican 
manufactures and agriculture, the prohibition of 
American produce, the protection of foreign com- 
merce and annihilation of American commerce.— 
We trust you have not executed our Jast order, un- 
}léss you want to ruin us. 

' “There is nothing left for us but to wind up our 
business, as all Americans will be forced to do.— 
Now that there isa prospect of Gen. Taylor going 
to San Luis, and the road being opened to us, our 
own government steps in and puts on such a tariff 
as amounts to a prohibition of all American pro 
ducts, as the articles can be produced in the country 
cheaper than they can be introduced under the tariff. 
It is an inducement to smuggle, which you will see 
earried on largely from Havana. 

- “American merchants here, both whigs and locos, 
reprobate Mr. Walker and his tariff. No measure 
could better please the Mexicans. They can manu- 
facture coarse articles as cheap as we can import 
them, especially cottons, at a duty of two cents on 
the raw material. The tariff will take one half of 
the soldier’s pay, or force him to deal with the sut- 
lers, who generally charge about 100 per cent. 

“Mr. Walker’s measure gives ‘aid and comfort’ to 
the enemy—not in word but deed. It is the very 
thing the Mexican authorities and monopolists 
wished, as the cordon of sentinels around keep us 
from introducing goods up the country. They don’t 
wish the people to procure our goods. It will effec- 
tually protect their manufactures and prevent their 
vite l-lthe wise their agriculture. You know that 
the peons or serfs in Mexico wear little or no- 
thing ‘but buckskin, as their wages are from $3 to $5 
per month only, and high prices put cotton goods 
out of their reach. The Mexicans here will never 


complain of being robbed by the authorities, as the | from the United States from 1st September, 1846, to 1st 


Americans cannot be beaten. Plunder is good when 
it can be done legally. Whatdo you think? Our 
town council have voted $50 per month, each; the 

vernor, or military commandant, $200 per month; 
three judges each, $200 per month; major of police, 
$100 per month—all to come out of taxes and li- 
eenses of this small town of 5,000 inhabitants, un- 
der American justice. These officers get their pay, 
too, as officers of the army, or sutlers, of which the 
whole is composed. The major of police isa major 
inthe army. Beelzebub would blush if he were 
here; fine picking for the favorites. Last year we 
returned home on account of the Mexicans; we shall 
now retaorn on account of the absurdity of our own 
government.” 

In illustration of the operation of this tariff, the 
New Orleans Bulletin states the following: 

*'The following incident has occurred within the 
Jast forty-eight hours. A house in this city had a 
large lot of American cotton goods, and had nearly 
closed the sale of them for the Mexican market, the 
purchaser wishing first to engage ihe freight, when 
the latter called to say that he declined taking them, 
as he had purchased a similar lot of English goods, 
in the hands of an imporiing house, on rather more 
favorable terms. Here, then, were probably $10,- 
000 of foreign goods, manufactured in part if not 
altogether from foreign cotton, which are supplied 
to the Mexicans in place of an equal quantity of our 
goods, manufactured exclusively from American 
cotton, and the $10,000 of specie that will be paid 
for them will go to Europe instead of coming to the 
United States. A discriminating duty of ten, or 
probably of five per cent. in favor of our own arti- 
cles, would have prevented this result. We give 
this one instance as a specimen of the genera! ope- 
ration of Mr. Walker’s plas.” 





REVENUE UNDER THE Mexican TARIFF. We learn 
that the whole amount received at Vera Cruz, for 
duties under the new tariff, is about $300,000. Bu- 
siness was extremely duli there, as well as at Tam- 
pico, and the complaints against the tariff were loud 
and general, except among the foreign houses! Thus 
far, it has worked very badly, both as to trade and 
revenue. [.M. O. Bulletine, June 1. 


Tue Mexican TARIFF. : 
customs at New Orleans, bas received instructions 


Co.’s express, b 
more and Ohio 


Denis Prieur, collector of 


foreign duties to be shipped to the Mexican ports 
occupied by our troops without paying the foreign 
duties under our tariff. [N. O. Delta, April 18. 





GOVERNMENT FUNDS. Several singular paragraphs 
have appeared during the week. For instance, the 
Philadelphia U. S. Gazette says: “We have before us an 
extract of a letter from New Orleans, dated May 28th, 
which makes a statement worthy the attention of busi: 
ness men. 
the Union: it is as follows: “The government sends no 
money here, and the Mississippi secretary is supposed 
to be financiering in treasury notes. A few days ago, 
Col. Hunt, paymaster, sold five hundred thousand war 
warran's 'o the banks, at 2} to 24c. discount, and took 


for transporting specie. What does this mean? What 
kind of trading is this? Would it not be well that the 


which it has such a direct interest, not merely in regard 
to the amount lost or gained to the public treasury, but 
with reference to the effect of such transactions on the 
money market? Will the Union explain?” 


The New York Express of Tuesday says: ‘ $700,000 
in gold were this morning despatehe 

by the sub-treasurer in this city, in charge of Green & 
the way of Wheeling and the Balti. 


ailroad Company. Adams & Co., of 


We invite thereto the eyes of the editor of | Of the United States deposites have been 


ee, 
Se 


ee 


— wir ome et MONEY MARKETS, so 
enjoying advantager incident to t . 
amount of breadstuff and provisions that ali ual 
taking from our providential supply. Not teas tt o" 
twenty five millions of dollars in gold and silver . 
reached us from Europe within a very few months. “° 
United States stock and treasury notes command 
premium of 5 to 6 per cent., and although the ¢ . 
treasury is at least partially in operation, and the ‘hole 
(though a small portion of the drafts have ‘ae in hd 
presented,) the banks have an ample supply of Spatis 
wherewith to sustain their circulation, and are discount 
ing as freely as business seems to require. we 
The New York banks have paid ot United States 


from them a_ receipt against the discount, as a charge deposites, since May 1846, to the amount of six millions 
of dollars, and have now more specie in vault than ever 


before, say $11,312,171, besides cash items to the 


public should understand the progress of business in | 2™0unt of $8,793,286. 


Exchanges on London remain 
1,054a1 06. 
Domestic exchanges, are as fair, and have been for 


in our favor, say at 


years, as if we had a National Bank or sub-treasy; 


with powers to regulate exchanges, in full operation. 
The last steamer, the Hibernia, brought about $1,000.. 
s) 


to New Orleans | 990 in specie. 
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this city, Green & Co.’s express from Baltimore to the 
Ohio river, and a government sub-treasurer (with legs) 
were attending it.” 

A Washington letter, in a morning paper, writes thus, 
as of another transfer: “Ten daya since a gentleman 
connected with the treasury, went from Philade|phia in 
charge of $1,000 000 specie for New Orleans, and ano- 
ther $1,000,000 was sent to the samecity from N. York 
and Philadelphia.” 

Prices of wheat, corn, and flour, have fluctuated in’ 
our markets since the last steamer was telegraphed, ata 
wild rate. They mounted at first to rates which could 
be sustained but for a day or two, then receded rapidly 
to a point of depression from which they are now re- 
covering somewhat. At Pittsburg flour is quoted at 
$5.75a$6. At N. Orleans, (2d inst..) Ohio brands $6 87; 
St. Louis brands $7.50. At Philadelphia and Baltimore 
$8.25a$8.50. At New York $875 for Gennesee, and 
$9.25 for southern brands. At Boston during the past 
week 28,169 bbls. of flour were received, 20,746 of 
which came by the western railroad. 33,602 bushels of 
corn were received during the same period. 


The quantity of wheat, flour,co n, and meal, exported 


May 1847, changing the fluur and meal into bushels, by 
assuming 5 bushels of wheat to a barre] of flour, and 4 
bushels of corn to a bérrel of meal: 





From Wheat. Corn. 
New York bushels 6,809,466 5 851 247 
New Orleans 4 336,653 3,116,278 
Philadelphia 2,321 892 1,851,239 
Baltimore 2,783,063 2,644,922 
Boston 519,275 637 ,486 
Nortolk 111,$45 947,236, 
Richmond and Petersburg 245 800 43,584 
Alexandria 56,390 59,276 
Cleveland, Ohio, via Canada 120.479 
Savannah 9,035 67,884 
Charleston 2.966 40,000 
Mobile 3,825 28,406 
Apalachicola 40,000 
Gardiner, Me. 2,500 
Newark, N. J. 455 9,048 
Wilmington, Del. 20,400 

Total, 17,313,235 14,357,006 


This shows an aggregate equivalent to 21,670,341 
bushels of wheat and corn shipped from the U. States 
in the eight months. 

The total of shipments of the same articles from _the 
U. States for the entire year ending 30th June, 1846, re- 
duced to bushels ss above, was 18,211,614 bushels, say 
a little over half the quantity shipped in the succecding 
eight months. 





The New York Journal of Commerce of Tuesday 
says: ‘‘The pressure of flour and other produce on its 
way to Europe, quite overwhelms the means of move- 
ments. At the lower end of South street there is neith- 
er dock, wharf, nor street room enough, nor are there 
lighters enough, nor drays, nor coopers to line the bar- 
rels, and put other packages in order.” 

An instance of the freight mania at Buffalo has been 
related to us. A poor man on the Ohio canal bought a 
scow for $550, and freighted it with flour to Cleveland, 
his profits paying for the scow. He then had it towed 
to Buffalo, and ina few hours sold the old scow for 
$1,100! So much for twenty days work and a little en- 
terprise. [Rochester Adv. 


our mail line of European steamers, left N. York on 
her first trip on the Ist inst. in fine style. 

The America, the first of the British new line of stea- 
mers from Liverpool for Boston and New York, was 
launched at Greenock on the 13th May. She is 1,800 
tons, 251 feet keel, 38 feet beam. 

The Missouri, the first of the French Atlantic stea- 





from Washington to allow all merchandise liable to 


’ - fore ihe 
ATLANTIC STEAMERS. The Washington, the first of | Carolina, and the regiment had to march belo F 


“ARMY OF INVASION.” 

Scorr’s army.— General order No. 130, is dated— 
Jalapa, April 30th: 

1. The country between Plan del Rio and La Hoya 
will constitute a separate military department, to be 
called ‘the department of Jalapa,’ and that between 
La Hoya and Las Vigas a separate military depart. 
ment, to be called ‘the department of Perote,’ each 
under the command of whatever officer may find 


in chief. 
2. First lieutenant G. W. Rains, 4th artillery, aid 
de camp to Brigadier General Pillow, will, during 
the temporary absence of the latter, be attached to 
general headquarters in the same capacity. 

3. Second lieutenant Schuyler Hamilton, Ist in. 
fantry, is also announced to the army, as acting aid 
de camp to the general in chief. 

4. Lieutenant Colone] Edmonston, Louisiana mili- 
tia, attached to general headquarters, has leave of 
absence for two months. At the expiration of his 
leave, he will consider himself honorably discharged 
from the service of the United States. 

An order from Col. Childs, dated—Jalapa, April 
26, directs all officers of the Mexican army on parole 
in and about Jalapa to report themselves forthwith, 
or they will be deemed spies. 

Another order from the same, dated April! 28th 
orders all the gambling houses in Jalapa forthwith 
to be closed. Natives or Americans violating this 
order, will forthwith be sent to Vera Cruz. 

The Georgia, Alabama, and Ist and 2d regiments 
of Tennessee volunteers are to return home. “No 
one.can blame them, not only is their time out, but 
they are out of clothing and of many things which 
are required to make even a camp life bareable”— 
says the letter from Vera Cruz. 


“THE PALMETTO REGIMENT.” 


Colonel P. M. Burier, commanding the regiment 0 
South Carolina volunteers, has addressed to the edlio 
of the Charleston Mercury a letter from Jalapa, dated 
April. 30th, by way of repelling “fires in our rear, —" 
the form of accusations or insinuations relative (0 | 
management of the affairs of the regiment, which . 
colonel! considers to have been ungenerous towards mel 
that were busily engaged undergoing hardships and pt 
vations incident to service abroad in the cause 0 
country. The colonel meets those insinuations howeve 
and as we think, sufficiently shows that they were © 
deserved. on 
One of the principal subjects of complaint was, 
relation to the expenditure of money provided by, 
state for clothing-and uniforms for the regiment | 
reply to this clearly shows that large allowance ind 
be made for incidentals, in judging of the respon 
ties of officers. CA the sts 
It is time that ample provisions was made by | ne 
for clothing for the regiment,—and the comp cot 
that cloths and supplies for the regiment for three a 
had not been furnished. ‘The facts were, that mod 
as it was ascertained that the appropiiation os 
an agent was despatched to New York to ayer 
uniform suits, where it was ascertained they na | 
obtained ready made at half the price a : 
them in Charleston. ‘They were shipped w't +a 
say by the 19th December last, but, sain ot Nt 
storm, the vesse! was wrecked upon the coas 


jured clothing could be recovered from thence ene 
clothing was then ordered to New Orleans, wherevel 
to be shipped in pursuit of the regiment © 
might be. ‘ 
Mean time, the U. States government havi! wchate 
ed to each man of the regimen: $21.50 to Meh mn 
months’ clothing in advance, only four pet beet af 





mers, was to leave Havre the last of May. 


have yet expired, the regiment has not on 


himself senior therein, in the absence of the general & 
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|. B., but “if anything has been a bur- {if opportunity offers, though at present they will neither 

rovided, says Co last ten days, it has been Histon to love, or make love. Such an-one, with the con- 

ticle of surplus clothing, so much s0, that during 

be a Pasi arown avay sare a . 
j intended for the individuals, was designe 

TH erat, onl to be worn only on parade hours.— 

S colonel then furnishes an account of the disposition 


rn to the regiment, up to the 


every march they 


of the finances. 


The charge of the regiment having moved oft preci- 
remptory orders were 
ashington, for the regi- 
‘On 


: , is met by the fact, that 
— 23d December from ) 
ment to move off with as little delay as possible. 


roceeded accordingly as far as Hamburg, 
he a we Ist January en route for Mexico. The 
 ommander thinking that “waiting for their band-bores 
with dress from New York,” would hardly have done 


cuse to urge to the war department for a delay. 
Besides, “if detayed beyond a certain period, our cer- 
tain destiny would be, to garrison forts on the Rio 
Grande, inactively, where our men would ‘rot and die’ 
under a most pestilential climate.” “We are now luck- 
ily located in a high, healthy, bracing atmosphere, with 
the prospect of an active err plo ment ahead. There 
is evidence that the clothing is in Vera Cruz, it has been 
gent for, and is expected within the next four days. It 
is the universal testimony of all the officers, that not one 
hour sooner would they have had the uniform, than 
since their arrival at this place, seven days since.” 

The Mercury of the 29th ult. contains the following 
letter from a ore officer of the South Carolina 

iment of volunteers: 

— _ Javara, May 1, 1847. 

The brilliant affair at Sierra Gordo will have reached 
you through the papers. The Palmetto regiment was 
unluckily not a party toit, having been sent down to 
take Alvarado, which we found already taken when we 
reached it. We left Vera Cruz the morning upon which 
the fight took place. Weare now encamped at this 
place, with orders “‘to be ready to march at a moment's 
warning.” Military etiquette requires that the last up 
should 4 first forward, and it is understood that we 
move day after to-morrow, and keep in advanee until 
we are halted by the enemy. It is understood that some 
twenty miles beyond Perote, where Gen. Worth is, there 
isa strongly fortified pass, and at Puebla we are told, 
energetic preparations are making for a deterinined re- 
astance. 

Oursick report is large, though there is but one man 
seriously ill—a fine soldierly fellow—Pinkney, of Charles- 
ton. He is much better this morning, and in good spi- 
ns. The change of temperature between Vera Cruz 
and Jalapa is Great —there, extreme heat, here as cool 
asat Ashville, N.C. During the last month, three no- 
ble young soldiers of our regiment have breathed their 
last; Sergeant Durham, of Cape. Kennedy’s company; 
and Sergeants Glenn and Black, ef Captain Sumter’s 
company. ‘They had been left at Vera Cruz. We have 
some hope that the report of Glenn’s death is unfound- 
ed, but that of the others is official. 

We have many rumors as to future movemenis, but they 
are all speculative, and scarcely any two concur. There 
are One or two points, however, in which there is a 
great deal of unanimity. And first is a conviction that 
on the a of the Mexicans there is a deep settled feel- 
ing of hatred towards us, from the highest military offi- 
cet down to the lowest market woman or peon, and they 
donot take the trouble of dissembling it. When the 
alcaide of Jalapa was summoned to give up the keys of 

¢ government house, he appeared with the keys in his 
and, and said, “I have the keys, and I will not give 


door was forcibly broken open. The second point 
of concurrence in almost the entire army, is a desire for 

i We have occasional rumors 
a willingness to listen to amicable propositions, but 
unreliable. Santa Anna’s 


zaba, organizing a force to actin our rear, 
In the 
va) counts agree that the sentiment is war to 

hife. Their provisional congress have denounced 
. OF any one to propose peace with the 
Americans, and this is supposed to be aimed at 


“ania Anna, who i j 
ire waite’ 10 18 suspected of an anxiety for the 


ry Yes has his plan, and mine is or would be, 
ity of Me power, a simple one. I would move to the 
ytot caret and summon it to surrender. I would 
ihdraw freon ere Within its walls, I am willing to 
onal om your capital, and will not wound your 


ati | 
suonal pride, or trample upon the time-honored asso- 


4 llo 1 
Ju aceepe te slender yon the olive branch; 
i i! yes or no. thi 
Ould be refused his pacific overture 


ed, t would enter the city, quarter our 
u ee the inhabitants, and by proclamation define 
nd might $F oorvece _We could afford to be generous, 
te proposed d f withdraw our troops to the line which 
Wily their acc nitely to occupy, provided they would 
D Withdraw one pence Of our terms. The propusition 
pease thei ur forces might propitiate their vanity, and 
ile the terme emment. But, mark me, unless we 
quiesce on of peace ourselves, and they at once 
US, We ba ome other power interposes and does it 

Stubbor ve a life-time war. We are involved with 
n and foolhardy people, who do not know 


hen | 
if hey 078 conquered, and would not acknowledge 


Cou , 
hese will Yom ake Possession, people, and govern it. 
I think € Only alternatives, 


it j 
niportant that our government should have 


© must then either ravage and desolate | ? 





fidence of our own government, and who has not been 
heretofore in collision with the Mexicans, might per- 
chance seize a favorable opportunity and effect an ami- 
cable arrangement. He who shall make peace, or be 
the means of making peace, will win a more enduring 
renown, than those who have distinguished themselves 
upon the battle field. 





CERRO GORDO. 
From the New Orleans Picayune. 


ADDRESS OF THE 2ND REG. TENNESSEE VOLUNTEES, 

If sacrifices in the service of the country entitle 
patriotic and brave men to a hearing before the tribu- 
nal of public opinion, the 2d regiment of Tennesssee 
volunteers may surely claim that privilege. The 
attack upon the enemy’s batteries by that regiment 
was the only one of the battle of Cerro Gardo that 
failed; and although the general orders announcing 
this fact bear testimony to the courage of the men 
and gallantry of its officers, the regiment is concern. 
ed that the public shall know the circumstances of 
the assault, that it may be judged how far the com- 
mendation of official reports is deserving, and how 
far it has attempted to smother up an unsuccessful 
enterprise in the ambitious phraseology of a military 
despatch. The commander in chief, the generals of 
divisions, and the heads of detachments have been 
heard. That regiment now asks to be heard also, 
and this is all the recompense it seeks for the loss of 
comrades, mowed down in an effort upon which, it is 
contended, it was precipitated by the infatuation of a 
superior officer. 

The general of division, whose military capacity 
is impeached by the ragiment, has reeeived the re- 
ward due only to exalted abilities or eminent servi- 
ces. He has enjoyed the credit of leading the 2d | 
regiment of Tennessee volunteers upon the despe- | 
rate charge in which its flower was cut down. He 
hastened frem the battle field and received the firstl- 
ings of the public gratitude for the fields of Cerro 
Gordo. The sympathies of the people were excited 
on account of a wound, which was reported to have 
nearly severed his sword arm in twain, whilst in 
fact he carried the ball that hurt him in his breeches 
pocket. And the remnant cf the only regiment of 
his brigade which was actively engaged in battle, and 
which was repulsed with terrific slaughter, without 
having accomplished anything, comes forward and 
asks the calm judgment of their countrymen upon 
the facts as thy occurred. 
fearful and neediess slaughter have the reputation 
of being driven from the field, whilst from the blood 
of the slain incense is exhaled to glorify an officer, | 
who in the language of the address, “‘neither led nur 
followed in that assault.” 


The survivors of that | action. 








which often attaches to men who have been engaged 
in an unsuccessful enterprise, unless it be shown 
that impossibilities were required of them. 

On the evening of the 17th April last Gen. Scott 
promulgated to the army his orders for the action on 
the ensuing day. To Gen. Twiggs’ division, with 
Shields’ brigade, was assigned the duty of carrying 
the height of Cerro Gardo, of turning the enemy’s 
left wing and securing the Jalapa road, in his rear, 
so as to intercept his retreat; while Gen. Pillow was 
to march “along the route he had carefully recon- 
noitered, and stand ready, as soon as he heard the 
report of small arms on our right, or sooner if cir. 
cumstances should favor him, to pierce the enemy's 
line of batteries—the nearer the river the better, as 
he may select.” Gen. Pillow’s plan of attack was 
arranged by himself, as follows: The command of 
Col. Haskell, supported by Col. Roberts, 2d Penn- 
sylvania volunteers, was to assail No. 2, the centre 
fieldwork on the enemy’s right; while at the same 
moment No. 1, on the extreme right of the enemy’s 
line, was to be attacked by Col. Wynkoop, Ist regi- 
ment Pennsyivania volunteers, supported by Col. 
Campbell, of the 1st Tennesseeans. 

The right of the enemy extended from the left of 
the Jalapa road to the gorge of the mountains thro’ 
which the river flows. Along this line the enemy 
had established himself on three different heights, 
divided from each other by almost impassable ra- 
vines. Each of these three heigths were strengthened 
by admirably constructed fieldworks, known to our 
engineers as No. 1,2, and 3. These works were 
manned by upwards of 3,000 men, 1,500 of whom 
occupied the central fieldwork. 

There can be no doubt but that Gen. Santa Anna, 
relying on the great natural strength of Cerro Gordo, 
and the apparent impassability of the ground on his 


| left, had not taught himself to believe that General 


Scott would endeavor to turn his position there, but 
that he had strengthened his right under the impres- 
8.00 that it was to be the great point of attack. 

On the morning of the 18th the briga‘le of Gen. 
Pillow was moved by him from the camp in the fol- 
lowing order—Col. Wynkoop in front, followed by 
Col. Haskell, behind whom eame Colonel Campbell, 
while Col. Roberts brought up the rear. Diverging 
from the Jalapa road to the left, nearest the field- 
works, the regiments moving in the same order, each 
by the right flank, entered a narrow path leading toa 
point near the centre of the enemy’s line of works. 
In this order the brigade was moved to the scene of 

Continuing along the path, the right of Col. 
Wynkoop’s regiment had reached a point of rising 
ground about 350 yards from the enemy, when Gen. 
Pillow, fearful that the enemy had either discovered 


him or would do it, suddenly withdrew Col. Wyn- 
koop by the left flank, filing him by the left flank 





We have heard before now, and from sources 


the events of the battle similar to that now made |! 
public. We have heard these same facts from parties 


beyond, the concern which was felt by soldiers and 
officers of different corps for brethren in arms. And 
we have no doubt that public opinion will settle 
down in the conviction that the 2d regiment of Ten- 
nessee volunteers did all that men could do under 
the circumstances, and that the assault miscarried 
because they were commanded to do an impossible 
thing by an officer who enjoys the exclusive credit 
of having ever ordered a regiment from that gallant 
state to make a charge which necessarily resulted in 
arepulse. The fact that this regiment immediately 
rallied for another assault, and was ready to repeat 
an attack, over ground, upon which in.three minutes 
time, one fourth of i1s members were shot down, is an 
evidence of courage of the strongest signification.— 
These brave men were prepared to sacrifice them- 
selves for the honor of their state and the glory of | ¢ 
the United States, and they will not be the less che- 
rished on that account by their fellow citizens for ( 
that, the most devoted chivalry, when misdirected, 
would only achieve an honorable martyrdom. 
TO THE PUBLIC. 

Certain impressions which are abroad with the 
public in reference to the operations of the brigade 
of Gen. Pillow, at the battie of Cerro Gordo, seem 
to require of the undersigned, officers of the 2d regi- 
ment Tennessee volunteers, a simple statement of 
facts. It will be seen that the statement differs ma- 
terially from the accounts which have heretofore 
reacted the public ear, and that the idea it conveys 
of the military talents of Gea. Pillow is by no means 
complimentary to that officer. But the undersigned 
utterly disclaim any other motive in making this 

ublication than such as arises from a desire to do 
justice to others and to have justice for themselves. 
They are unwilling to accord to the uncharitable the 
privilege of yielding to the brave men they com- 





€ Co; 
mpetent authority here on the spot to negotiate, 





manded only that questionable sort of reputation 


square off to the left from the path, and directed him 
which left no room to doubt ils truth, a narrative of ‘0 cross the ravine which 


was immediately on the 
eft of the path and form his line of battle parallel 


with the enemy’s works, under cover of the hill and 
who were not interested in the successful meseult, | Snepersal and hold himself in readiness £0 assault 
0. . 


While Col. Wynkoop was executing this order as 


rapidly as the ruggedness of the ground would allow 
him, the General commenced the work of lacing 
the command of Col. a 

did by directing Col. Haskell to rest his right on the 
right of the path, extending his left square off to the 
left so as to form his line of battle parallel with the 
centre fieldwork of the enemy. By this manoeuvre 
it will be perceived that the ranks of Col. Haskell’s 
command were reversed, the front rank becomin 
the rear and the right of the regiment its left. While 
this novel order was in the process of execution, and 
before the independent company of Kentucky vol- 
unteers, under Capt. John S. Williams and Captain 
Charles Naylor’s company of Pennsylvania volun- 


Haskell in position. This he 


eers, which were the 9th and 10th companies, had 


got into position, the enemy opened his fire upon us, 


It is proper to remark here that the command of 


Col. Haskell) consisted of his own regiment and Capt. 
Williams’s Kentucky company and Capt 
company of Pennsylvania volunteers. ) 
immediately ordered the assault. 
ed the order with a shout and advanced rapicly and 
with the greatest enthusiasm in the direction of the 


enemy who was totally concealed from them by the 
density of the chaparral. 


face of a most deadly 


than 250 yards, over a rugged and stony ascent, the 
command emerged from the chaparral into the open 
space before the works from which the chaparral 
had been felled for nearly two hundred yareas and 
left lying on the ground. 
seven pieces of artillery immediately in front of us. 
No, 1 opened on one of our flanks with two guns, 
No. 3 on the other with three, 
pieces on an extension of the redoubt behind No, 2 
kept time with the others. 


- Naylor’s 
he Genera] 
The men answer- 


Progressing steadily in the 
and incessant fire for more 
Here we were greeted by 


while two small 


This terrible fire was 
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in the state of New Jersey, exceeds that of last year 
‘by 106,000. acres, which ought to yield three or four 
millions of bushels.” 

Tue Unirep Stares ‘Mexican rarirr.” Extract 
of a letter from a mercantile house in Tampico, 
Mexico, to its correspendents in New York: 

Tampico, April 23, 1847. 

“We addressed you onthe 20th. We now con. 
firm our instructions of that date, to suspend all 
shipments, in consequence of Polk’s and Walker’s 
tariff, called ‘“‘a measure for laying a contribution on 
the Mexicans to pay the expenses of the wa,” 
when its effect will be the protection of Mexican 
manufactures and agriculture, the prohibition of 
American produce, the protection of foreign com- 
merce and annihilation of American commerce.— 
We trust you have not executed our last order, un- 
léss you want to ruin us. 

' “There is nothing left for us but to wind up our 
business, as all] Americans will be forced to do.— 
Now that there isa prospect of Gen. Taylor going 
to San Luis, and the road being opened to us, our 
own government steps in and puts on such a tariff 
as amounts to a prohibition of all American pro 
ducts, as the articles can be produced in the country 
cheaper than they can be introduced under the tariff. 
It is an inducement to smuggle, which you will see 
earried on largely from Havana. 

. “American merchants here, both whigs and locos, 
reprobate Mr. Walker and his tariff. No measure 
could better please the Mexicans. They can manu- 
facture coarse articles as cheap as we can import 
them, especially cottons, at a duty of two cents on 
the raw material. The tariff will take one half of 
the soldier’s pay, or force him to deal with the sut- 
lers, who generally charge about 100 per cent. 

“Mr. Walker’s measure gives ‘aid and comfort’ to 
the enemy—not in word but deed. It is the very 
thing the Mexican authorities and monopolists 
wished, as the cordon of sentinels around keep us 
from introducing goods up the country. They don't 
wish the people to procure our goods. It will effec- 
tually protect their manufactures and prevent their 
ruin—likewise their agriculture. You know that 
the peons or serfs in Mexico wear little or no- 
thing but buckskin, as their wages are from $3 to $5 
per month only, and high prices put cotton goods 
out of their reach. The Mexicans here will never 


complain of being robbed by the authorities, as the | from the United States from 1st September, 1846, to 1st 


Americans cannot be beaten. Plunder is good when 
it can be done legally. What do you think? Our 
town council have voted $50 per month, each; the 
governor, or military commandant, $200 per month; 
three judges each, $200 per month; major of police, 
$100 per month—all to come out of taxes and li- 
eenses of this small town of 5,000 inhabitants, un- 
der American justice. These officers get their pay, 
too, as officers of the army, or sutlers, of which the 
whole is composed. The major of police is a major 
inthe army. Beelzebub would blush if he were 
here; fine picking for the favorites. Last year we 
returned home on account of the Mexicans; we shall 
now retarn on account of the absurdity of our own 
government.” 

In illustration of the operation of this tariff, the 
New Orleans Bulletin states the following: 

“The following incident has occurred within the 
last forty-eight hours. A house in this city had a 
large lot of American cotton goods, and had nearly 
closed the sale of them for the Mexican market, the 
purchaser wishing first to engage the freight, when 
the latter called to say that he declined taking them, 
as he had purchased a similar lot of English goods, 
in the hands of an importing house, on rather more 
favorable terms. Here, then, were probably $10,- 
000 of foreign goods, manufactured in part if not 
altogether from foreign cotton, which are supplied 
to the Mexicans 1n place of an equal quantity of our 
goods, manufactured exclusively from American 
cotton, and the $10,000 of specie that will be paid 
for them will go to Europe instead of coming to the 
United States. A discriminating duty of ten, or 
probably of five per cent. in favor of our own arti- 
cles, would have prevented this result. We give 
this one instance as a specimen of the general ope- 
ration of Mr. Walker’s plana.” 





REVENVE UNDER THE Mexican TARIFF. We learn 
that the whole amount received at Vera Cruz, for 
duties under the new tariff, is about $300,000. Bu- 
siness was extremely dull there, as well as at Tam- 
pico, and the complaints against the tariff were loud 
and general, except among the foreigt houses! Thus 
far, it has worked very badly, both as to trade and 
revenue. [.V. O. Bulletine, June 1. 

Tue Mexican tarirr. Denis Prieur, collector of 
customs at New Orleans, bas received instructions 





foreign duties to be shipped to the Mexican. ports 
occupied by our troops without paying the foreign 
duties under our tariff. [M. O. Delta, April 18. 





GOVERNMENT FUNDS. Several singular paragraphs 
have appeared during the week. For instance, the 
Philadelphia U. S. Gazette says: “We have before us an 
extract of a letter from New Orleans, dated May 28th, 
which makes a statement worthy the attention of busi: 
ness men. We invite thereto the eyes of the editor of 
the Union: it is as follows: “The government sends no 
money here, and the Mississippi secretary is supposed 
to be financiering in treasury notes. A few days ago, 
Co]. Hunt, paymaster, sold five hundred thousand war 
warran's 'o the banks, at 2} to 24c. discount, and took 
from them a_receipt against the discount, as a charge 
for transporting specie. What does this mean? What 
kind of trading is this? Would it not be well that the 
public should understand the progress of business in 
which it has such a direct interest, not merely in regard 
to the amount lost or gained ‘to the public treasury, but 
with reference to the effect of such transactions on the 
money market? Will the Union explain?” 


_ The New York Express of Tuesday says: ‘ $700,000 
in gold were this mornin * donee se 4 to New Orleans 
by the sub-treasurer in this city, in charge of Green & 
Co.’s express, by the way of Wheeling and the Balti 

more and Ohio Railroad Company. Adams & Co., of 
this city, Green & Co.’s express froni Baltimore to the 
Ohio river, and a government sub-treasurer (with legs) 
were attending it.” 

A Washington letter, in a morning paper, writes thus, 
as of another transfer: “Ten days since a gentleman 
connected with the treasury, went from Philadelphia in 
charge of $1,060 000 specie for New Orleans, and ano- 
ther $1,000,000 was sent to the samecity from N. York 
and Philadelphia.” 

Prices of wheat, corn, and flour, have fluctuated in 
our markets since the last steamer was telegraphed, ata 
wild rate. ‘They mounted at first to rates which could 
be sustained but for a day or two, then receded rapidly 
to a point of depression from which they are now re- 
covering somewhat. At Pittsburg flour is quoted at 
$5.75a$6. At N. Orleans, (2d inst..) Ohio brands $6 87; 
St. Louis brands $7.50. At Philadelphia and Baltimore 
$8.25a$8.50. At New York $875 for Gennesee, and 
$9.25 for southern brands. At Boston during the past 
week 28,169 bbls. of flour were received, 20,746 of 
which came by the western railroad. 33,602 bushels of 
corn were received during the same period. 


The quantity of wheat, flour,co n, and meal, exported 


May 1847, changing the flour and meal into bushels, by 
assuming 5 bushels of wheat to a barre] of flour, and 4 
bushels of corn to a barrel of meal: 





From W heat. Corn. 
New York bushels 6,809,466 5 851 247 
New Orleans 4 336,653 3,116,278 
Philadelphia 2,321,892 1,851,239 
Baltimore 2,783,063 2,644,922 
Boston 519,275 637,486 
Nortolk 111,p45 947,236, 
Richmond and Petersburg 245 800 43,584 
Alexandria 56,390 59,276 
Cleveland, Ohio, via Canada 120.479 
Savannah 9,035 67,884 
Charleston 2.966 40,000 
Mobile _ 3,825 28,406 
Apalachicola 40,000 
Gardiner, Me. 2,500 
Newark, N. J. 455 9,048 
Wilmington, Del. 20,400 

Total, 17,313,235 14,357,006 


This shows an aggregate equivalent to 21,670,341 
bushels of wheat avd corn shipped from the U. States 
in the eight months. 

The total of shipments of the same articles from the 
U. States for the entire year ending 30th June, 1846, re- 
duced to bushels as above, was 18,211,614 bushels, say 
a little over half the quantity shipped in the succecding 
eight months. 





The New York Journal of Commerce of Tuesday 
says: ‘*T'he pressure of flour and other produce on its 
way to Europe, quite overwhelms the means of move- 
ments. At the lower end of South street there is neith- 
er dock, wharf, nor street room enough, nor are there 
lighters enough, nor drays, nor coopers to line the bar- 
rels, and put other packages in order.” 

An instance of the freight mania at Buffalo has been 
related to us. poor man on the Ohio cana! bought a 
scow for $550, and freighted it with flour to Cleveland, 
his profits paying for the scow. He then had it towed 
to Buffalo, and ina few hours sold the old scow for 
$1,100! So much for twenty days work and a litle en- 
terprise. [Rochester Adv. 


our mail line of European steamers, lefi N. York on 
her first trip on the Ist inst. in fine style. 

I'he America, the first of the British new line of stea- 
mers from Liverpool for Boston and New York, was 
launched at Greenock on the 13th May. She is 1,800 
tons, 251 feet keel, 38 feet beam. 

The Missouri, the first of the French Atlantic stea- 





from Washington to allow all merchandise liable to 


ATLANTIC sTeAMERS. The Washington, the first of | Carolina, and the regiment had to mare 





iit verte: own MONEY MARKETs, 89 ~~ 
enjoying advantages incident to 

amount of breadstuff and provisions that ye unusual 
taking from our providential supply. Not less th 
twenty five millions of dollars in gold and silver — 
reached us from Europe within a very few months ” 
United States stock and treasury notes command 
premium of 5 to 6 per cent., and although the § b 
treasury is at least partially in operation, and the ‘whe . 
of the United States deposites have been drafied we 
(though a small portion of the drafts have not yet b ic 
presented,) the banks have an ample supply of nie 
wherewith to sustain their circulation, and are discount 
ing. a po " pasinnnn pearee to require wt 

e New York banks have paid ot Unit 
deposites, since May 1846, to i aetened of cine 
of dollars, and have now more specie in vault than pa 
before, say $11,312,171, besides cash items to i 
aan ot va hh ns aol . 
zchanges on London remain in our fa 
10540106. nO ay 
omestic exchanges, are as fair, and have 

years, as if we had a National Bank or es 
with powers to regulate exchanges, in full operation. ? 
The last steamer, the Hibernia, brought about $1,009. 
000 in specie. se 
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WAR WITH MEXICO. 





TS 
“ARMY OF INVASION.” 


Scotr’s anmy.— General order No. 130, is dated— 
Jalapa, April 30th: 

1. The country between Plan del Rio and La Hoya 
will constitute a separate military department, to be 
called ‘the department of Jalapa,’ and that between 
La Hoya and Las Vigas a separate military depart. 
ment, to be called ‘the department of Perote,’ each 
under the command of whatever officer may find 
himself senior therein, in the absence of the general 
in chief. 

2. First lieutenant G. W. Rains, 4th artillery, aid 
de camp to Brigadier General Pillow, will, during 
the temporary absence of the latter, be attached to 
general headquarters in the same capacily. 

3. Second lieutenant Schuyler Hamilton, Ist in. 
fantry, is also announced to the army, as acting aid 
de camp to the general in chief. 

4. Lieutenant Colone] Edmonston, Louisiana milis 
tia, attached to general headquarters, has leave of 
absence for two months. At the expiration of his 
leave, he will consider himself honorably discharged 
from the service of the United States. 

An order from Col. Childs, dated—Jalapa, April 
26, directs all officers of the Mexican army on parole 
in and about Jalapa to report themselves forthwith, 
or they will be deemed spies. 

Another order from the same, dated Apri! 28th—- 
orders all the gambling houses in Jalapa forthwith 
to be closed. Natives or Americans violating this 
order, will forthwith be sent to Vera Cruz. 

The Georgia, Alabama, and Ist and 2d regimenls 
of Tennessee volunteers are to return home. “No 
one. can blame them, not only is their time out, but 
they are outof clothing and of many things which 
are required to make even a camp life bareable"— 
says the letter from Vera Cruz. 


“THE PALMETTO REGIMENT.” 


Colonel P. M. Butter, commanding the regimen! 0 
South Carolina volunteers, has addressed to the editor 
of the Charleston Mercury a letter from Jalapa, dat 
Apri!.30th, by way of repelling “fires in our rear, —@ 
the form of accusations or insinuations relative (0 
management of the affairs of the regiment, which | 
colonel considers to have been ungenerous towards nel 
that were busily engaged undergoing hardships and pr 
vations incident to service abroad in the cause 0 
country. The colonel meets those insinuations however 
and a8 we think, sufficiently shows that they were 4 
deserved. ee 
One of the principal subjects of complaint re 
relation to the expenditure of money provided by 
state for clothing and uniforms for the regiment val 
reply to this cleariy shows that large allowance * i 
be made for incidentals, in judging of the respo” 
ties of officers. hestt 
It is time that ample provisions was made by the®” 
for clothing for the regiment,—and the complaint 
that cloths and supplies for the regiment for three M , 
had not been furnished. ‘The facts were, that a 
as it was ascertained that the appropriation ps rr 
an agent was despatched to New York to purch’ 
uniform suits, where it was ascertained they vded ) 
obtained ready made at half the price demante 
them in Charleston. ‘They were shipped he 
say by the 19th December last, but, overtake 


tol 
storm, the vesse! was wrecked upon natn thei 


jured clothing could be recovered from thence et 


clothing was then ordered to New Oriean herevel 
to be shipped in pursuit of the regiment We 
might be. ing adval 
Mean time, the U. States governmen: having 
ed to each man of the regiment $21.50 to a moni 
monthe’ clothing in advance, only four of ¥ hic 









mers, was to leave Havre the last of May. 


have yet expired, the regiment has not only bee 
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ee ae , , 
vided, says Col. B., but “if anything has been a bur- 
Pre to the regiment, up to.the last ten days, it has been 
the ‘article of surplus clothing, so much so, that during 
te vy march they have thrown away entire pieces.”— 
he uniform intended for the individuals, was designed 
fi ‘ornament, and to be worn only on parade hours.— 
ri colonel then furnishes an account of the disposition 
ances. ; 
ao of the regiment having moved off preci- 
«ately, is met by the fact, that peremptory orders were 
Pceived 93d December from Washington, for the regi- 
: nt to move off with as little delay as possible. On 
the 25th they proceeded accordingly as far as Hamburg, 
and left there Ist January en route for Mexico. The 
commander thinking that “waiting for their band-bores 
with dress from New York,” would hardly have done 
as an excuse to urge to the war department for a delay. 
Besides, “if delayed beyond a certain period, our cer- 
tain destiny would be, to garrison forts on the Rio 
Grande, inactively, where our men would ‘rot and die’ 
under a most pestilential climate.” “We are now luck- 
ily located in a high, healthy, bracing atmosphere, with 
Sthe prospect of an active erployment ahead. There 
ig evidence that the clothing is in Vera Cruz, it has been 
gent for, and is expected within the next four days. It 
is the universal testimony of all the officers, that not one 
hour sooner would they have had the uniform, than 
since their arrival at this place, seven days since.” _ 
The Mercury of the 29th ult. contains the following 
letter from a distinguished officer of the South Carolina 


iment of volunteers: 
asad Jauapa, May 1, 1847. 

The brilliant affair at Sierra Gordo will have reached 
you through the papers. The Palmetto regiment was 
unluckily not a party to it, having been sent down to 
take Alvarado, which we found already taken when we 
reached it. We left Vera Cruz the morning upon which 
the fight took place. Weare now encamped at this 
place, with orders “‘to be ready to march at a moment’s 
warning.” Military etiquette requires that the last up 
hould Be first forward, and it is understood that we 
move day after to-morrow, and keep in advanee until 
we are halted by the enemy. It is understood that some 
twenty miles beyond Perote, where Gen. Worth is, there 
isa strongly fortified pass, and at Puebla we are told, 
energetic preparations are making for a determined re- 
istance. 
Our sick report is large, though there is but one man 
seriously il'—a fine soldierly fellow—Pinkney, of Charles- 
ton. He is much better this morning, and in good spi- 
ris. The change of temperature between Vera Cruz 
nd Jalapa is Grates, extreme heat, here as cool 
as at Ashville, N.C. During the last month, three no- 
ble young soldiers of our regiment have breathed their 
last: Sergeant Durham, of Case. Kennedy’s company; 
and Sergeants Glenn and Black, ef Captain Sumter’s 
company. ‘They had been left at Vera Cruz. We have 
some hope that the report of Glenn’s death is unfound- 
d, but that of the others is official. 
We have many rumors as to future movements, but they 
re all speculative, and scarcely any two concur. There 
fe one or two points, however, in which there is a 
eat deal of unanimity. And first is a conviction that 
on the part of the Mexicans there is a deep settled feel- 
ng of hatred towards us, from the highest military offi- 
et down to the lowest market woman or peon, and they 
lonot take the trouble of dissembling it. When the 
alcalde of Jalapa was summoned to give up the keys of 
te government house, he appeared with the keys in his 
hand, and said, “I have the keys, and I will not give 
mem up;” and he stood by, looking like a fury, while 

e door was forcibly broken open. The second point 

of concurrence in almost the entire army, is a desire for 
peace—immediate peace. We have occasional rumors 
a willingness to listen to amicable propositions, but 
pon investigation: they are unreliable. Santa Anna’s 
ower is evidently weakened, and is giving way. He 
$ now at Orizaba, organizing a force to act in our rear, 
pon Our wagon trains and unprotected parties. In the 
pital all accounts agree that the sentiment is war to 
ke knife. Their provisional congress have denounced 
as treason for any one to propose peace with the 
orth Americans, and this is supposed to be aimed at 


t — who is suspected of an anxiety for the 


Py, one has his plan, and mine is or would be, 
ity of Me power, a simple one. I would move to the 
ot. ieoeen and summon it to surrender. I would 
ihdraw — 10 were within its walls, I am willing to 
ational pride o2 capital, and will not wound your 
lations & e, Or trample upon the time-honored asso- 
il You acaont Country. I tender you the olive branch; 
ould be vet til’ yes or no. If this pacific overture 
PS upon la would enter the city, quarter our 
ie terms of nee eitants, and by proclamation define 
might > nerves . We could afford to be generous, 
proposed 4 . withdraw our troops to the line which 
Oily ther pe tely_to occupy, provided they would 
) Withdraw ae of our terms. The propusition 
Dense the wt forces antght propitinte their vanity, and 
iclate the rd resentment. But, mark me, unless we 
qiesce bbe of peace ourselves, and they at once 
US, We have me. other power interposes and does it 
stubborn vo 2 life-time war. We are involved with 
n and foolhardy people, who do not know 










































| if opportunity offers, though at present they will neither 
(listen 'o love, or make love. Such an one, with the con- 
fidence of our own government, and who has not been 
heretofore in collision with the Mexicans, might per- 
chance seize a favorable opportunity and effect an ami- 
cable arrangement. He who shall make peace, or be 
the means of making peace, will win a more enduring 
renown, than those who have distinguished themselves 
upon the battle field. 





CERRO GORDO. 
From the New Orleans Picayune. 


ADDRESS OF THE 2ND REG. TENNESSEE VOLUNTEES. 

If sacrifices in the service of the country entitle 
patriotic and brave men to a hearing before the tribu- 
nal of public opinion, the 2d regiment of Tennesssee 
volunteers may surely claim that privilege. The 
attack upon the enemy’s batteries by that regiment 
was the only one of the battle of Cerro Gardo that 
failed; and although the general orders announcing 
this fact bear testimony to the courage of the men 
and gallantry of its officers, the regiment is concern- 
ed that the public shall know the circumstances of 
the assault, that it may be judged how far the com- 
mendation of official reports is deserving, and how 
far it has attempted to smother up an unsuccessful 
enterprise in the ambitious phraseology of a military 
despatch. The commander in chief, the generals of 
divisions, and the heads of detachments have been 
heard. That regiment now asks to be heard also, 
and this is all the recompense it seeks for the loss of 
comrades, mowed down in an effort upon which, it is 
contended, it was precipitated by the infatuation ofa 
superior officer. 

The general of division, whose military capacity 
is impeached by the ragiment, has reeeived the re- 
ward due only to exalted abilities or eminent servi- 
ces. He has enjoyed the credit of leading the 2d 


regiment of Tennessee volunteers upon the despe- | 


rate charge in which its flower was cutdown. He 
hastened frem the battle field and received the firstl- 
ings of the public gratitude for the fields of Cerro 
Gordo. The sympathies of the people were excited 
on account of a wound, which was reported to have 


nearly severed his sword arm in twain, whilst in| 


fact he carried the ball that hurt him in his breeches 
pocket. And the remnant cf the only regiment of 
his brigade which was actively engaged in battle, and 
which was repulsed with terrific slaughter, without 
having accomplished anything, comes forward and 
asks the calm judgment of their countrymen upon 
the facts as thy occurred. 
fearful and needless slaughter have the reputation 
of being driven from the field, whilst from the blood 
of the slain incense is exhaled to glorify an officer, | 
who in the language of the address, ‘“‘neither led nur 
followed in that assault.” 


The survivors of that | 


——— 


which often attaches to men who have been engaged 
in an unsuccessful enterprise, unless it be shown 
that impossibilities were required:of them. 

On the evening of the 17th April last Gen. Scott 
promulgated to the army his orders for the action on 
the ensuing day. To Gen. Twiggs’ division, with 
Shields’ brigade, was assigned the duty of carrying 
the height of Cerro Gardo, of turning the enemy’s 
left wing and securing the Jalapa road, in his rear, 
so as to intercept his retreat; while Gen. Pillow was 
to march “‘along the route he had carefully recon- 
noitered, and stand ready, as soon as he heard the 
report of small arms on our right, or sooner if cir- 
cumstances should favor him, to pierce the enemy’s 
line of batteries—the nearer the river the better, as 
he may select.” Gen. Pillow’s plan of attack was 
arranged by himself, as follows: The command of 
Col. Haskell, supported by Col. Roberts, 2d Penn- 
sylvania volunteers, was to assail No. 2, the centre 
fieldwork on the enemy’s right; while at the same 
moment No. 1, on the extreme right of the enemy’s 
line, was to be attacked by Col. Wynkoop, Ist regi- 
ment Pennsyivania volunteers, supported by Col. 
Campbell, of the Ist Tennesseeans. 

The right of the enemy extended from the left of 
the Jalapa road to the gorge of the mountains thro’ 
which the river flows. Along this line the enemy 
had established himself on three different heights, 
divided from each other by almost impassable ra- 
vines. Each of these three heigths were strengthened 
by admirably constructed fieldworks, known to our 
engineers as No. 1,2, and 3. These works were 
manned by upwards of 3,000 men, 1,500 of whom 
occupied the central fieldwork. 

There can be no doubt but that Gen. Santa Anna, 
relying on the great natural strength of Cerro Gordo, 
and the apparent impassability of the ground on his 
left, had not taught himself to believe that General 
Scott would endeavor to turn his position there, but 
that he had strengthened his right under the impres- 
sion that it was to be the great point of attack. 

On the morning of the 18th the brigale of Gen. 
Pillow was moved 5 ers from the camp in the fol- 
lowing order—Col. Wynkoop in front, followed by 
Col. Haskell, behind whom eame Colonel Campbell, 
while Col. Roberts brought up the rear. Diverging 
from the Jalapa road to the left, nearest the field- 
works, the regiments moving in the same order, each 
by the right flank, entered a narrow path leading toa 
point near the centre of the enemy’s line of works. 
in this order the brigade was moved to the scene of 
action. Continuing along the path, the right of Col. 
Wynkoop’s regiment had reached a point of rising 
ground about 350 yards from the enemy, when Gen. 
Pillow, fearful that the enemy had either discovered 
bim or would do it, suddenly withdrew Col. Wyn- 
koop by the left flank, filing him by the left fank 





We have heard before now, and from sources 
which left no room to doubt its truth, a narrative of | 
the events of the battle similar to that now made | 
public. We have heard these same facts from parties | 
who were not interested in the successful assault, 
beyond, the concern which was felt by soldiers and 
officers of different corps for brethren in arms. And 
we have no doubt that public opinion will settle 
down in the conviction that the 2d regiment of Ten- 
nessee volunteers did all that men could do under | 
the circumstances, and that the assault miscarried | 
because they were commanded to do an impossible 
thing by an officer who enjoys the exclusive credit 
of having ever ordered a regiment from that gallant 
state to make a charge which necessarily resulted in 
arepulse. The fact that this regiment immediately 
rallied for another assault, and was ready to repeat 
an attack, over ground, upon which in.three minutes 
time, one fourth of its members were shot down, is an 
evidence of courage of the strongest signification.— 
These brave men were prepared to sacrifice them- 
selves for the honor of their state and the glory of 
the United States, and they will not be the less che- 
rished on that account by their fellow citizens for 
that, the most devoted chivalry, when misdirected, 
would only achieve an honorable martyrdom. 

TO THE PUBLIC. 

Certain impressions which are abroad with the 
public in reference to the operations of the brigade 
of Gen. Pillow, at the battle of Cerre Gordo, seem 
to require of the undersigned, officers of the 2d regi- 
ment Tennessee volunteers, a simple statement of 
facts. It will be seen that the statement differs ma- 
terially from the accounts which have heretofore 
reacLed the public ear, and that the idea it conveys 
of the military talents of Gen. Pillew is by no means 
complimentary to that officer. But the undersigned 
utterly disclaim any other motive in making this 
ublication than such as arises from a desire to do 
justice to others and to have justice for themselves. 
They are unwilling to accord to the uncharitable the 
privilege of yielding to the brave men they com- 








manded only that questionable sort of reputation 


square off to the left from the path, and directed him 
to cross the ravine which was immediately on the 
left of the path and form his line of battle parallel 
with the enemy’s works, under cover of the hill and 
chaparral and hold himself in readiness to assault 


| No. 1. 


While Col. Wynkoop was executing this order as 
rapidly as the ruggedness of the ground would allow 
him, the General commenced the work of placing 
the command of Col. Haskell in position. This he 
did by directing Col. Haskell to rest his right on the 
right of the path, extending his left square off to the 
left so as to form his line of battle parallel with the 
centre fieldwork of the enemy. By this manoeuvre 
it will be perceived that the ranks of Col. Haskell’s 
command were reversed, the front rank becomin 
the rear and the right of the regiment ite left. While 
this novel order was in the process of execution, and 
before the independent company of Kentucky vol- 
unteers, under Capt. John S. Williams and Captain 
Charles Naylor’s company of Pennsylvania volun. 
teers, which were the 9th and 10th companies, had 
got into position, the enemy opened his fire upon us, 
(it is proper to remark here that the command of 
Col. Haskell) consisted of his own regiment and Capt. 
Williams’s Kentucky company and Capt. Naylor’s 
company of Pennsylvania volunteers.) The General 
immediately ordered the assault. The men answer 
ed the order with a shout and advanced rapidly and 
with the greatest enthusiasm in the direction of the 
enemy who was totaily concealed from them by the 
density of thechaparral. Progressing steadily in the 
face of a most deadly and incessant fire for more 
than 250 yards, over a rugged and stony ascent, the 
command emerged from the chaparral into the open 
space before the works from which the chaparral 
had been felled for nearly two hundred yards and 
left lying on the ground. Here we were greeted by 
seven pieces of artillery immediately in front of us. 
No. 1 opened on one of our flanks with two guns, 
No. 3 on the other with three, while two small 
pieces on an extension of the redoubt behind No. 2 
kept time with the others. This terrible fire was 
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rendered stil] more terrible by the help of 1500 mus- 
kets, which drove u hailstorm of bullets into the fa- 
ces of the men as they approached. Nothing daunt- 
ed, however, they continued the assault until they 
had approached near enough to the works to per- 
ceive their great strength, the number of the enemy 
and the utter madness of advancing further without 
orders from their officers, they commenced giving 
way before the fire and retiring to the chaparral 
where they were quickly reformed for another as- 
sault. They did not commerce this retrograde 
movement, howerer, until they had perceived that 
every field officer but the colonel had fallen, until, of 
the commanders of companies, two had fallen dead, 
a third mortally and a fourth dangerously wounded, 
to say nothing of the lieutenants not in command, 
killed and wounded, and of the awful havoc among 
their comrades. In less than three minutes, of 
less than 400 men, about eighty had been killed and 
wounded, many of whom fell in forty yards of the 
works. 

Here two inquiries naturally present themselves: 
Where was Col. Wynkoop that he was not assaulting 
No. 1? Where was Col. Roberts that he was not 
supporting Coil. Haskell? Col. Wynkoop, speaking 
for himself answers the first inquiry. He declares 
that he was ordered not to advance from his position 
until ordered to do so by Gen. Pillow, either through 
one of his aids or by a concerted signal. He states 
that he received no order, heard or saw no signal.— 
If he had assailed No. 1 it would have been better 
for us. Then the guns there, instead of annoying 
our flank, would have been directed athim. No.1 
was in fact the real point of attack. If the whole 
brigade had assailed that work, it would have been 
easily carried. Then we could have turned his own 
guns on the enemy, and attacking him in reverse have 
driven him from the field. This was really what 
Gen. Scott desired Gen. Pillow to do, if circumstan- 
ces favored him, with a proper opportunity ‘‘to pierce 
the enemy’s line of batteries.” 

The second inquiry is answered by the order in 
which the regiments were moved to the scene of ac- 
tion. Gen. Pillow had actually placed Col. Haskell 
between Col. Wynkoop and Col. Campbell, who was 
to support Colonel] Wynkoop, and Colonel Campbell 
between Col. Haskell and Col. Roberts, who was to 
support Haskell! Moving as the regiments did by a 
flank toilsomely along a narrow defile, often in single 
file it will be readily perceived what a great distance 
there was between the assaulting and the supporting 
regiments. In fact when the command of Colone! 
Haskell returned to the spot from whence it com- 
menced the assault, Colonel Campbeli’s regiment 
was in the act of filing past that point, for the pur- 

pose of gaining its position in rear of Colonel Wyn- 
koop, while Colonel Roberts was still in rear of Co- 
Jonel Campbell, and of course had not reached that 

oint. 
¥ ji is generally believed that General Pillow led the 

assault on No. 2. The general neither led nor fol 
lowed in that assault. So far as we are advised, he 
did not advance any nearer to the enemy’s line than 
the point from whence the assaultcommenced. We 
do not make this statement because we deny to Gen. 
Pillow personal courage or gallant bearing in action 
—we are willing to yield him both: we simply cor- 
rect the error. 

One inquiry and we drop this painful subject:— 

Why did General Pillow assail No. 2 at all, and why 


did he de it with so smalla force, and before he was 
ready? it cannot be said that Gen. Scott’s order di- 
rected him todo it. This is the language of that 


order: ‘Genera! Pillow’s brigade will march at six 


o’clock to-morrow morning along the route he has 


carefully recennoilered, and stand ready as soon as he 


hears the report of arms on our right—or sooner, if 
circumstances should favor him, to pierce the enemy's 
line of batteries—the nearer the river the better—as he 


muy select.” ‘The italicising is our own. General 


Pillow professed to have ‘carefully reconnoilered” 
this line of batteries, and frequently spoke of his abi- 
lity to carry them, and of the fact that he was satis- 
fied from his own reconnoiseances that there were no 


not be surpassed. 


our government, 


did so well. 








guns, or if any, not more than one on No. 2. The 
truth is, the general was ignorant of the ground 
and of the enemy’s strength and preparations for de- 


fence. 


We have performed an unpleasant task. Weare 
sorry that we had 1t todo; but justice to ourselves, to 
the great fame of the states represented by the com- 
f Colonel Haskell on that field, and to the 
memory of the dead who fell there, require that we 
should tell ‘the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 


mand o 


t the truth.”’ : 
O eraie: T. Haske.n, col. com’g. 24 Ten. vols. 


Daviv H. Cummines, It. col. 24 Tenn. vols. 
G. W. McCewn, captain company A. 

Henry F. Murray, capt. com. B. 
W. G. McApoo, Ist lieut. com’g. company C. 





Wa. B. Davis, Ist. lieut. com’g: com. B. 


Avex. P. Greene, 2d lieut. com’g comp. F. 


Wo. J. Stranoirer, capt. com. G. 
G. W. Bownps, Ist lieut. com. A. 
Jas. W. Cuampers, 2d lieut. com. A. 
A. J. Exuis, 2d lieut. com. C. 

—— Cowarp, 2d lieut. com. C. 
G.S. Sraveurer, 2d lieut. com. D. 
E. J. Warr, 2d lieut. com. E. 
Evcene Sutuivay, 2d lieut. com. G. 
Jno. R. Bex, 2d lieut. com. G. 

Jas. Forrest, 2d lieut. com. H. 





BATTLE OF BUENA VISTA. 


LIGHT ARTILLERY REPORT. 
OFFICIAL. 
From General Taylor’s Army. 


Camp Taylor, near gua Nueva, (Mexico, ) 
February 28, 1847. 

Sir: Agreeably to your orders of to-day, I have 
the honor to report that my battery of artillery took 
position in the line of battle on the 22d instant, at 
its intersection with the road leading to San Luis 
Potosi, which was maintained during the con- 
flict. Eevery demonstration of the enemy on this 
point was promptly repulsed. Two instances, es- 
pecially, are worthy of notice; the first, about 9 
o’clock on the morning of the 23d, when the enemy 
appeared in very large force, consisting of lancers 
and infantry, covered by avery heavy battery of 
artillery. The rapidity and precision of our fire 
scattered and dispersed this force in a few minutes, 
with considerable loss on his side, and little or none 
on ourown. The other occurred late in the day— 
after three regiments of our volunteers had been 
overpowered by the enemy, and a strong body of 
lancers, in close pursuit of them, was almost in- 
stantly driven back—thereby saving several hun- 
dred of our men from impending destruction. 
ring these operations, four pieces of my battery 
(which was composed of eight) were detached at 
different times, under Ist Lieutenant O’Brien, 4th 
artillery, and brevet 2u Lieutenant Bryaa, topogra- 
phical engineers, to a distant part of the field, and 
entirely out of my sight. 
these gallant efficers and their brave men,1 am 
compelled to refer you to the report of Lieutenant 
O’Brien, which is herewith transmitted, and which 
also explains the cause of the loss of three pieces 
of his artillery. 
» Without entering into minor details of the engage- 
ment, which lasted the greater partof two days, 
and during a large portion cf which my battery was 
the object of a heavy fire from the enemy’s large 
guns, | have only to bear willing testimony to the 
good conduct of the officers and men, without ex 
ception, who served under my immediate command 
and within the scope of my own eye. 
Brent and Whiting, 4th artillery, commanded sec- 
tions, and brevet 2d Lieutenant Couch was either 
in command of a piece or in charge of the caissons, 
as occasion required; and their charge for prompti- 
tude and gallantry in carrying out my orders could 
It is with great pleasure, there- 
fore, that 1 recommend them to your favor.ble 
notice, and, through you, to the consideration of 
I would also ask for Lieutenants 
O’Brien and Bryan the rewards due distinguished 
merit. 

Among my non-commissioned officers it might be 
considered invidious todraw distinctions, where all 
The long experience, however, of my 
Ist sergeant, Shields, and the greater skill to which 
he had attained in guonery, made the fire of his piece 
quite conspicuous amidst the general accuracy of the 
other cannoneers. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your 


J. M. WASHINGTON, 
Captain 4th artillery, commanding battery. 
Lieut. J. McDowell, acting assistant adjutant gene- 


obedient servani, 


ral, Gen. Wool’s division, Mexico. 


Camp on battle ground of Buena Vista, Mexico, 
February 25, 1847. 
Sir: I have the honor to report to you the part 
taken in the action of the 23d instant, by that portion 
of artillery which was detached from your battery 
and placed under my command. 
On the morning of the 22d instant I was placed 
on the elevated plain, which afterwards became the 
battle ground, in command of three pieces of light 
artillery, viz: one 12 pounder howitzer, one six 
pounder gun, and one four pounder Mexican gun.— 
No opportunity was afforded for the use of these 
pieces till the morning of the 23d instant, when I 
pushed the howitzer close to the mountain and fired 
a few shells ata body of Mexicans that were ad- 


vancing along its slope, in order to get 
the head of the ravine, near which our 
then posted. Finding the elevation and dist, has 
great as to cause scme of my shot to z 
discontinued the fire and move d my b 
position assigned it in line. During thi 


For the part taken by 


Lieutenants 


tts 


troons 
Ce 80 
be Wasted, 


s ti 
tery uf heavy Mexican artillery was playing gaits 
§ 


me, at such a distance that it was im 

to attempt to return its fire. Possible for ng 
Soon after this, I was directed by Brigad; 

ral Lane to move my battery forward ino 
check the advance of some lancers who were mn . 
ed to be coming up the ravine nearest the fs 004 
line. The 2d regiment of Indiana volunteers me 
dered to support me. mat 
On arriving at the point indicated, I fo 

within musket range of about three ipenoones ee 
can infantry, while their battery three butiion 
yards on my left, was pouring in heavy discharne 
of grape and canister. 1 opened the fire agains the 
infantry and Jancers with tremendous effect. Eve ’ 
shot, whether canister or shell, seemed to {ej u 
The enemy wavered and fell back. | advanced mn 
him about fifty yards. He was strongly reinforce 
until, in fact, | found his main body pressing on — 
The pieces were admirably served, but failed hes 
longer to check his advance. Every gap in the Mex 
ican ranks was closed as soon as made. On locking 
round, at this moment, J discovered that the treijep. 
dous cross fire of the enemy had forced the regimen: 
ordered to my support to fall back. Deeming ji 
useless to remain alone, and sacrifice MY pieces 
needlessly, ] waited till the enemy came stil] Ciser 
and then gave the order to limber up and retire, | 
found that al] the horses and all the cannoneers sf thg 
Mexican 4 pounder were either killed or disabje; 
The other pieces were in but little better conditioy, 
I succeeded, however, in withdrawing them, ani re. 
tired to our line. 

On arriving there, | had not a cannoneer to work 
the guns. All bad been disabled or killed. Figdig: 
it impossible to replace them, either from the other 
batteries or any other source, | was compelled \o 1». 
turn your battery, which was guarding the pass al tle 
foot of the heights. 

You then furnished me with two 6 pounders, wit) 
which | again ascended to the battle ground. | the 
found myself opposed to a strong line of the Meri. 
can infantry and cavalry and to one of their heay 
batteries. 1 was supported by a body of infanty 
posted in two ravines on my right and left. Ths 
remainder of our artillery aud infantry were engay. 
ed with the enemy about a half a mile, or more, ‘9 
our left. We kept the enemy in check, while ou 
troops on the left drove the body opposed to then 
round the head of the ravine, where they united 
with those against whom I was firing. At this mo 
ment, I received orders to push my section forward, 
I advanced, and again opened a heavy fire. Tie 
enemy was strongly reinforced by infantry and lar 
cers. Finding themselves so superior in numben 
by their junction with this reiniorcement, and wilh 
their troops driven from our left, they advanced.— 


If te enemy succeeded in torcing our position a 
this point, the day was theirs. There was no other 
artillery opposed to them but my section and one 
other piece. It was al] important to maintain out 
ground until our artillery came round the rarise 
from the plain on our left and joined us. | therelort 
determined to hold my post till the enemy reached 
the muzzles of my guns. The firing from the se 
tion becau.e more and more destructive as the ene 
my advanced. It repelled a body of lancers whith 
was about charging on the Illinois regimeot. My 
own loss was severe. I had had two horses shot wr 
der me; the one 1 was then on was wounded and 
limping. 1 had received a wound in the leg. Al 
my cannoneers, except a few recruits who had jolt 
ed some days before, were killed or disabled. It 
the midst of this heavy fire, with horses and me 
dropping around them, the few recruits who wel 
fit tor duty lost their presence of mind; and | fout 
it impossible, with all my efforis, to keep them 
their guns. [remained with the pieces to tle (39 
until the enemy came within a few yards of (es 
when | was forced to retire fur the want of 2 Sif 
cannoneer to load or fire. 1 was, however, deligi! 
ed to find that 1 had waintained my grounds 
ciently long to cause the victory to be secured 
at this moment, the rest of our artillery arrived 
came into action. 


You are, sir, well aware that it is often the 
of an artillery officer to sacrifice his pieces !" 
safety of other troops. Such was my positidl 
could have saved the guns, had I witidrawo “ 
earlier, but, in such case, the day might, pert 
have been lost. 

The large number of killed and wounded (® 
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ficiently show the nature of the service in which 


aged. There was but one man and two 
h Ae killed by round shot. All the rest were struck 
by musketry or canister. 

Jt is with unalloyed gratification that I have to 

ak of the conduct of Brevet Second Lieutenant 
Br an topographical engineers, who commanded 
ie of the pieces that were first with me. He had 
been for days suftering from sickness, and ought, in 

rudence, to have been then in bed. I saw him, 
when exposed toa close and murderous cross fire 
of grape and canister on one side, and musketry in 
front, direct the fire of his pieces, and give his com- 
mands with the same coolness as if he were on pa- 
rade. He received a flesh wound in the arm. I beg 
leave, through you, earnestly to recommend him to 
the favorable notice of the government. 

It is also my duty to commend greatly the cool- 
ness and bravery of Sergeants Williams and Queen, 
of your company, and of Sergeants Evans and Moore, 
attached to your company—the former of the Ist, 
the latter of the 2d Illinois volunteers. Corporals 
Nixon and May, of your company, deserve equal 
praise. Sergeant Pratt behaved with great coolness 
and courage, but was, unfortunately, wounded so 
early, that he could take but little part in the affair. 
All the cannoneers, regulars and volunteers, who 
were with me in the beginning of the action, deserve 
high praise for their coolness, precision, and activi- 
ty. The same remark applies to those who were 
with me the second time, with the exception of a 
few raw recruits; who, | am inclined to think, were 
affected rather by the confusion incident to raw 
troops when exposed to a tremendous fire, than by 
fear. Had they remained at their posts coolly, | 
might have delivered two more fires on the enemy 
before he reached the guns. 

All which is respectfully submitted, 

JNO. P. J. O°BRIEN, 
Capt. U. S. A., Comd’g detachment Art. 
To Captain J. M. Washington, Comd’g Company B, 
4th Art. 


Redoubt at Saltillo, Feb. 27, 1847. 

Masor: I have the honor to report, for the infor- 
mation of the commanding general, that as soon as 
the action commenced at Buena Vista on the morp- 
ing of the 23d instant, a large body of the enemy’s 
cavalry, (supposed about eighteen hundred,) under 
General Minon, left the position they had occupied 
during the night, and began to move up near the 
base of the mountains to my left, apparently to 
make a demonstration on this redoubt and on the 
encampment on my right, and at the same time to 
place themselves in the rear of the army. As soon 
as they came within range of my guns,I opened 
from both of my 24 pounder howitzers, which caus- 
ed them some loss in men and horses, and drove 
them beyond the reach of my shot. ‘They succeed- 
ed, however, in occupying the road between the 


| army and the town, where they remained for some 


hours, picking up such stragglers as attempted to 
leave the field and gain the city. Between two and 
three o’clock, they began to move apparently with 
the design of gaining their former position; and as 
they could pass entirely beyond the range of the guns 
of the rodoubt, { ordered one out under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant Donaldscn, supported by Capt. 
Wheeler’s company of Illinois volunteers with di- 
rections to advance and take a position so as to an- 
hoy the enemy, but not to go bevond supporting dis- 
tance of the gun remaining in the redoubt. Lieut. 
Shover also advanced one six pounder from the camp, 
and both guns touk such a position as to flank each 


| other, and at the same time reach the enemy. A 


brisk fire was 
them wiih gre 
up the base of 


then opened with fine effect, driving 
at precipitation and considerable Joss 
the mountain, along which they skirt- 


. ih? lil they gained ihe position they first occupied on 


. ¢ plain near the rancho de los Ceritos, where they 
> oan encamped for the night. Next morning 
throw ont they were seen crossing the mountains, 
, gh the Palomas pass, since which they have not 

own themselves on the Saltillo plain. 
Mean all the information I can obtain, General 
n’s loss must have amounted to fifty or sixty 


Men and one : - 
, captain 
our side. ptain, while no one was injured on 


lam, sir, most respectfully, your ob’t ser’t, 
L. B. WEBSTER, 


Captain Ist Art., Com. redoubt. 
Maj. Munroe, Chief of Artillery. 


Agua Nueva, March 2, 1847. 

Nn directed to report the operations 
y, during the action of the 22d and 
ary, | have the honor to state, that 
22d, having been confined to the 
fantry on the left flank of our line 


Sir: Havin be 
e 
of my light batter 
and 23d of Febru 


'€ action of the 
8 tTMishlog of in 





of battle, the battery was not brought into action on 
that day, remaining in reserve a short distance in 
rear of our line. Early on the morning of the 23d, 
Lieutenant Thomas’s section took a position upon 
the plateau on our jeft; a 6 pounder, under Lieut. 
Thomas, in suzport of the rignt of a brigade of infan 
try, anda 12 pounder bowitzer, under Lieutenant 
French, in support of its left. Soon after this sec. 
tion had taken its positon, the action became general 
upon this flank, and indeed throughout the line; and 
my reserve section was ordered up, and took position 
on the right of Lieut. Thomas’s piece—three ple- 
ces of my battery forming the right of a line of ar- 
tillery, having Captain Bragg’s battery in the centre, 
and one of my howitzers on the left—the brigade of 
infantry having changed its position during the first 
part of the action, so as now to be engaged on the 
flanks of the artillery. The action was here kept 
up with intense warmth, the enemy making many 
efforts to sweep us from the plateau, with the evident 
intention of gaining possession of the only practica— 
ble passage for his artillery across that flank of our 
lire. Though the plateau was held in spite of the 
desperate efforts of the enemy to gain it, yet, by 
closely hugging the mountain on our left, he succee- 
ded in crossing large masses of cavalry and infantry 
over that part of our line, aud thus seriously threat- 
ened in ‘ear our most important positions. Here a 
crotchet in rear, with its left resting on Buena Vista, 
having been hastily formed for the purpose of repul- 
sing these rear attacks, | was ordered, with a section 
of my battery, round to its support. A 6 pounder, 
under Lieutenant Reynolds, was left for the imme- 
diate support of a brigade of infantry, composed of 
the Mississippi and 3d Indiana regiments, forming 
the right,of the crotchet, whilst 1 moved forward with 
a 12 pounder howitzer to disperse a large body of 
infantry thathad sought shelter from our fire in a 
gorge ofthe mountain in my immediate front. This 
infantry having been dispersed and sent up the moun- 
tain, 1 then took the howitzer round to the immedi- 
ate suppert of the Mississippi and 3d Indiana regi- 
ment— Lieutenant Reynolds’s piece having been re- 
moved by Colone! May for the support of his squad- 
ron on the left of the crotchet. Here I would stale 
that Lieut. French having been severely wounded in 
their action, his detached piece fell into the hands 
of Lieutenant Garnett, 4th artillery, who conduc- 
ted it with great ability until it joimed Lieutenant 
Reynolds, on his way to the support of Buena Vista. 
Although Lieutenant Reynolds did notreach that 
place with his two pieces in time to assist in repul- 
sing the serious altack made upon it, yet he was en- 
abled to bring vp and serve his gurs, so as to effec- 
tually disperse a large body of lancers which had 
still held together, and showed a firm fronton tho 
left of the place. The enemy having utterly failed 
in his attacks upon Buena Vista, and upon the left 
crotchet, he made another desperate effort to get 
possession of the key of our position, by charging, 
with a heavy column of lancers, the right formed by 
the Mississippi and 3d Indiana regiments, and my 12 
pounder howitzer. This column, with a body of 
infantry, opened such a galling fire as would almost 
stagger the best of troops. The brigade of infantry 
very judiciously fell back a short distance to obtain 
an advaniageous position to receive the charge: the 
movement being covered by my howitzer. The 
proper position having been secured, a deadly fire 
was opened upon the column by the line of infantry, 
which at once hurled it into deep ravine below. The 
unwavering firmness and deadly fire of the Mississippi 
regiment on this occasion showed them equal to the 
most veleran troops. Every effort of the enemy 
having failed, he was compelled te retreat before 
the forward movement of the troops forming the 
crotchet, who gradually wheeled to the right, closin 
upon his disorganized masses, and driving him back 
before a sharp fire of canister and shell from my bat- 
tery, supported by that of Capt. Bragg on the left, 
and some pieces under Lieuts. O'Brien and Thomas 
upon the plateau on our right. During this move- 
ment the several parts of the crotchet, befure sepa- 
railed by deep ravines and gulleys, now closed upon 
each other, permilting the two pieces under Lieut. 
Reynolds to now join me. After having completely 
dispersed and driven the enemy into his old position, 
1 was directed to take my battery back to the plateau, 
where I joined Lieut ‘Thomas, who had been con- 
stautly engaged during the forenoon in the preserva- 
tion of thal important position, and whom | found 
closely engaged wilh the enemy, and thattoo in a 
very advancedfposition. Here the enemy, taking an 
other stand, again made his greatest elfurts to sweep 
us from the plateau—the battle raging as hot as ever. 
The whole of my battery, supported by Capt. Bragg’s 
and by the Mississippi and olher regiments of intan- 
try, washere engaged during the rest of the day.— 
The position was preserved, and my battery bivou 
ucked upun ap adyauced positiun of the plateau du 





ring the night. The enemy, having exhausted him- 
self in his efforts to carry our positions, retired during 
the night with an immense Joss. 

I cannot close without taking pride in mentioning 
the warm and hearty cooperation given me by nearly 
every member of the company. The services of 
Lieut. French, | regret to say, were Jost early in 
the day, but his severe wound attests the zeal with 
which he entered upon the field. Lieuts. Thomas 
and Reynolds behaved nobly throughout the action, 
and their coolness and firmness contributed rot a 
little to the success ofthe day. Lieut. Thomas more 
than sustained the reputation he has long enjoyed in 
his regiment as an accurate and scientific artillerist. 

I also regard it my duty to bring to the notice of 
the commanding general Sergeant Swaine and Arti- 
ficer Austin, whose services stood conspicuous during 
the day as the result of both distinguished skill and 
bravery. 

I enclose herewith a report of the casualties which 
occurred in the battery during the action. 

I have the honor to be your most obedient servant, 

T. W. SHERMAN, 
Capt. 3d Art’y, com’g light company “K.”? 
Major W. W.S. Briss, Ass’t Adj’t Gen’i. 


Agua Nueva, Mexico, 
March 2, 1847. 

Magsor: | have the honor to report that 1 marched 
from Saltillo, under instructions from Major Mon- 
roe, chief of artillery, on the morning of the 22d of 
February, 1847, with one section (two pieces) of 
my battery—one gun under Captain Shover, having 
been detached for the defence of the town, and one 
under 2¢ Lieutenant Kilburn, to escort a train. On 
my arrival at Buena Vista, | was placed in reserve, 
and directed to hold myself im readiness for orders. 
About noon, under instructions from the commanding 
general, 1 crossed the deep ravine to the right of the 
road, and took up a commanding position onthe ex- 
treme right of our line, supported by Col. McKee’s 
regiment of Kentucky infantry. In this position, after 
throwing up a slight breastwork, I placed my guns 
in battery, and remained through the might, keeping 
a Vigilant watch. 

Early on the morning of the 23d skirmishing com- 
menced on the extreme left of our line. From my 
position, I could clearly observe the enemy’s move- 
ments, and perceived that, unless I recrossed the 
ravine, I should be excluded from the action then 
about to commence. At this time I wae visited by 
Major Mansfield, engineers, and, after a short con- 
sultation, finding we fully coincided, { started to 
recross the ravine, aud rejoin our main body. On 
facing to the rear, a heavy cloud of dust was percei- 
ved several miles offon the Saltillo road, and, know- 
ing the enemy had a cavalry force in that direction, 
I feared he was moving upon our depot and train.— 
With the concurrence of Major Mansfield, I moved 
rapidly to that point, ard on my arrival met a horse- 
man who reported the force to be the commanding 
general with his escort. The action had now com- 
menced in my rear, and | countermarched and moved 
up to our lines. Passing no one in my route to in- 
struct me, and finding an opening on the left of Capt. 
Stein’s squadron, lst dragoons, | came into action 


with marked effect on masses of the enemy’s infan-' 


try then hotly pressing our front. Here | remained, 
and kept up my fire until I observed our Jeft flank 
turned, and the enemy rapidly gaining our rear.— 
Being very closely pressed with musketry in front, 
and without adequate support, I retired some two 
or three hundred yards, and changed the direction of 
my fire to the left, so as to harrass the head of the 
enemy’s column, and check his advaace upon our 
rear. An impassible ravine prevented my gaining 
hisfront. In this position my guns were arduously 
served for a considerable time. Caplain Stierman 
was in my Vicinity, and ored in the same direction 
with admirable elfect. So destructive was our fire 
that the enemy’s column was divided, and a large 
portion of it retired, leaving Lhose in front, as 1 hoped, 
totally cut off. 1 immediately limbered to the front, 
and moved up in the direction of the foot of the moun- 
tains. Passing Colonel, Hardin, with his regiment 
of Lilinois infantry, 1 requested his support, which 
was promptly given. Having advanced as far as | 
deewwed prudent against 80 heavy a force as opposed 
me, 1 came into action, and again played upun the 
enemy’s infantry and cavalry. it was but a short 
tume, however, before | discovered a light battery of 
several guas had been advanced by the enemy with- 
in canister range of me; and in a short time it was 
opened with such effect, that 1 saw my men and 
horses must all fall if 1 waiutamed wy position. [ 
accordingly retired again beyond their ravge and 
fired upun the force which had gained ourrear. [| 
am particularly indebted to the lamented Colonel 
Hardin fur his able support uuder this heavy fire. 
My ammunition, by this time, wasexhausted from 
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my limber boxes; my old cannoneers could not leave 
their guns; and my recruits—for the first time under 
fire—I found unequal to the task of replenishing my 

ly. I therefore moved under cover in the ravine 
behind me, and rapidly transferred my ammunition 
to the forward boxes. Before completing it, a loud 
noise and a cloud of dust attracted my attention to 
the depot and train. I moved off in that direction, 
without orders ata rapid pace, supposing the enemy 
had attacked that point, and my presence might be 
essential in maintaining it. 

Finding, when l arrived, that the attack had been 
made and repulsed, I directed my attention to the 
large infantry and cavalry force which had turned 
our left flank, and wasstilladvancing. At this time 
I saw that Lieutenant Kilburn had joined me with 
his gun. He had been actively and gallantly enga- 

d in my vicinity during the greater part of the day; 

ut my close occupation caused me to overlook him. 
Seeing that force which had turned us was gradually 
moving along the foot of the mountain towards Sal- 
tillo, and was only held in check by Captain Sher- 
man, with one gun, under the support of the Missis- 
sippi riflemen, which he had daringly advanced 
against at least 4,000 of the enemy, I put my battery 
in motion towards them, and sought support from 
scattered parties of mounted men in the vicinity of 
the train. About fifty followed me. By the time ] 
arrived within range of the enemy—my movement 
being very slow, owing to the jaded condition of my 
horses—I noticed the Mississippi regiment gallantly 
led against a force immensely superior. Overwhelm- 
ed by numbers, it was forced to fall back. 1 am 
happy to believe that my rapid and well directed 
fire, opened just at this time, held the enemy in check 
until Golonel Davis could gain a position, and assume 
astand. Under my fire the enemy retired some 
hundred yards, and [ advanced the same distance, 
and again came into action. From this point I sev- 
eral times fell back, and as often advanced, regula- 
ting my movements by those of the enemy, my sup- 
port being weak and uncertain. The effect of my 
fire was very apparent, frequently throwing whole 
columns into disorder. Whilst thus engaged, Gen. 
Wool came up, and at my request, ordered our cav- 
alry, thep some distance to my left, to move to my 
support. [at once approached within canister range, 
and felt coufident I should inflict a Joss upon the en- 
emy from which he could not possibly recover. A 
white flag, however, rapidly passed me, and I ceas- 
ed my fire. The enemy seized the opportunity, 
availed themselves of the protection of our flag, and 
drew off beyond the range of our guns. 


As they were retiring by the very route they had 
advanced, I feared they wou!d avail themselves of 
our weakness at that point and renew the attack, re- 
gardiess of our flag; I accordingly reversed my bat- 
tery, and urged my horses to their utmost. They 
were so extausted, however, thata walk was all 
that could be forced from them by both whip and 
spur. Several deep ravines had to be passed by cir- 
cuitous routes before | could reach my desired posi- 
tion; and, as I feared, before I could possibly get 
there, an awful roar of musketry commenced.— 
Knowing the importance of my presence, I left some 
of my heaviest carriages, Caissons, and pushed on 
with such as could move most rapidly. Having gain- 
ed a point from which my guns could be used, I put 
them in battery, and loaded with canister. Now, for 
the first time, | felt the imminent peril in which we 
stood. Our infantry was routed, our acvanced artil- 
lery captured, and the enemy in heavy force coming 
upon us at a run. Feeling that the day depended 
upen the successful stand of our artillery, 1 appealed 
to the commanding general, who was near, for sup- 
port. None was to be had; and, under his instruc- 
tions to maintain our position at every hazard, | re- 
turned to my battery, encouraged my men, and, 
when the enemy arrived within good range, poured 
forth the canister as rapidly as my guns could be 
loaded. At the first discharge, | ob-erved the enemy 
falter, and in a short time he was in fullretreat. A 
very heavy loss must have been sustained by him, 
however, before he got beyond our range. My guns 
were now advanced several hundred yards, and open- 
ed on a position held by the enemy, with a battery 
of heavier calibre than our own—the same from 
which our left flank had been driven in the forenoon. 
Under the support of the Mississippi regiment, | con- 
tinued my fire until convinced that nothing could be 
effected —the evemy holding an eminence from which 
we could not dislodge him without a sacrifice which 
night compromise the success of theday. 1 accord- 
ingly withdrew from their fire. 

‘hus closed my severe labors for the day, exeept 
a few scattered shot fired at different parties of the 
enemy passing within our range. i had expended 
about 250 rounds of ammunition for each gun. 

About sunset | withdrew my batiery into the ra 
vive in rear of our line, and took a position for the 








night from which I could readily move to any assail- 
able point. Here I remained—officers and men on 
the alert, and horses in harness. At daylight the 
next morning the rear guard of the enemy was seen 
in full retreat; and a minute examination of the field 
showed the awful destruction to hisianks, which we 
could scarcely realize before, but which now fully 
accounted for his movement. 

Captain W. H. Shover, my Ist lieutenant, having 
been detached with one of my guns for the defence 
of Saltillo, I must refer to his report fora full ac- 
count of the operations of that portion of my compa- 
ny. His deportment there, when viewed in connex- 
ion with his former distinguished conduct on more 
than one occasion, and his long and arduous services 
since the commencement of the war—he being the 
only officer with my battery who originally accom- 
panied it to the field—deserve, and I hope will 
haa the special notice of the commanding gene- 
ral. 

Of Lieut. Kilburn, whose coolness, efficiency, and 
gallantry came under my particular notice, I cannot 
speak in terms more complimentary than he de- 
serves. His services are invaluable to me, whether 
in the camp, on the march, or in action. I feel that 
it is unnecessary for me to say more of my men, than 
to express the hope and belief that they have fully 
sustained the distinguished reputation the company 
has enjoyed since it first encountered the enemy on 
the field of Palo Alto. 

It is a source of regret that, just at this critical 
time, I should have had so many recruits but partial- 
ly instructed. By it, the accuracy and rapidity of 
my fire were both impaired, and my attention was 
frequently withdrawn from its proper direction to 
encourage, inspire, and instruct them. The want of 
a full complement of officers to my company was also 
seriously felt. 

l am, sir, very respectfully, your obed’t. serv’t., 

BRAXTON BRAGG, 
Capt. 3d art’y, commanding light Co. “C.” 
To Maj. W. W. S. Briss, Ass’t Adj’t Gen’l, army of 
occupation. 


Dragoon Camp, (near 4gua Nueva, Mexico, ) 
March 3, 1847. 


Major. In compliance with your directions, I have 
the honor to subwit the following report of the ser- 
vices rendered by my command in the affair of the 
22d, and the battle of the 23d ult. with the Mexican 
army. Immediately on receiving intelligence of the 
advance of the Mexican forces on the morning of the 
22d, 1 accompanied the general in chief with my 
squadron to the battle field. The action not becom- 
ing general that day, the duties of my squadron 
were simply observatory; and I returned in the even- 
ing, in compliance with instructions previously re- 
ceived from the commanding general, to Saltillo.— 
On the morning of the 23d [ again accompanied the 
general to the battle ground with my squadron, con- 
sisting of seventy-two total, seventy-six aggregate.— 
As soon as I reached the scene of action, I took po- 
sition near the squadron of the Ist dragoons, so as to 
be able to co-operate with it, if necessary, and also 
to be in supporting distance of Captain Sherman’s 
battery. Shortly after this the battle became gene- 
ral, the enemy’s grand column of attack having forc- 
ed the position occupied originally by the Kentucky 
and Arkansas mounted volunteers, and driving them 
before it, was rapidly gaining ground towards our 
rear. At this moment the commanding general di- 
rected me to assume command of the dragoons, and 
check that column. 

Capt. Stein, 1st dragoons, being absent or engaged 
in some other oe 3 of the field, the command of 
the squadron ef the Ist dragoons devolved on Lieut. 
Rucker. Owing to the numerous deep ravines cut- 
ting the entire field of battle, 1 was compelled to 
pursue a circuitous route to gain the head or front of 
the advancing column. On my way thither 1 was 
joined by Capt. Pike, Arkansas mounted volunteers, 
with his squadron, who informed me he had been 
ordered to report to me for duty. So soon as I ap- 
peared with my command in front of the enemy, his 
cavalry halted, under cover of a deep ravine, sup- 
ported by large masses of infantry. At the same 
time Cols. Marshall and Yell, separated from my 
command by a deep ravine, advanced their respec- 
tive commands towards the enemy. By these com. 
bined movements the progress of the seemingly vie- 
torious column was checked. I maintained that po- 
sition nearly an hour; during which time the enemy 
did not advance beyond the defensive pusition assum- 
ed on my first appearance in his front. I was, how- 
ever, unable to charge his cavalry, owing to the in- 
tervention of deep ravines. 

The position 1 then occupied was eminently favor- 
able for the use of artillery, and | accordingly des- 
patched Lieut. Wood, my adjutant, to the command- 





ing general requesting a piece of artillery to 

to me, Befors the areal, however, of the brshapy 
artillery placed under my orders by the general | 
was ordered by Brigadier General Wool to return t 
the position I occupied first in the morning to mg 
port the batteries situated on the ridge nearest to th 
enemy, and which were also immediately under the 
eye of the general-in-chief. While in that Position 
{ was directed to detach Lieutenant Rucker with 
the squadron of the Ist dragoons, with orders to pro. 
ceed up the ravine under cover of the ridge and to 
charge the enemy’s batteries situated on the Plateay 
at the base of the mountain. He had not, however 
proceeded more than a few hundred yards, when jt 
was observed that the enemy’s column on the lef 
flank was again advancing, driving the Kentucky and 
Arkapsas mounted volunteers, and menacing our 
rear. 1 was ordered by the commanding general t, 
recall the squadron of the Ist dragoons and to pros 
ceed with my three squadrons and a section of arti). 
lery under Lieut. J. F. Reynolds, to check and force 
back this column. Before the squadron of the Jy 
dragoons could be recalled, it had zone so far Up the 
ravine as to be in close range of the enemy’s artille. 
ry. It was thus, for a short time, exposed toa severe 
fire, which resulted in the loss of a few men. The 
other two squadrons and the section of artillery were 
in the mean time placed in motion for Buena Vista, 
where a portion of our supplies were stored, ani 
against which the enemy was directing his mors. 
ments. Lieut. Rucker joined me near the rancho, 
and in time to assist me in checking the heavy caval. 
ry force, which was then very near and immediately 
in our front. A portion of the enemy's cavalry, 
amounting, perhaps to two hundred men, not per. 
ceiving my command, crossed the main road near to 
the rancho and received a destructive fire from a 
number of volunteers assembled there. The remain 
ing heavy column was immediately checked and re- 
tired in great disorder towards the mourtains on our 
left, before, however, | could place my command in 
position to charge. Being unable, from the heavy 
clouds of dust, to observe immediately the move. 
ments of the body of cavalry which had passed the 
rancho, I followed it up and found it had crossed the 
deep and marshy ravine on the right of the road, and 
was attempting to gain the mountains on the right — 
I immecéiately ordered Lieut. Reynolds to bring his 
section into battery, which he did promptly, and, by 
a few well directed shots, dispersed and drove the 
enemy in confusion over the mountains. I next di- 
rected my altention to the annoying column which 
had occupied so strong a position on our leit flank 
and rear during the whole day, and immediately 
moved my command to a position whenee | could 
use my artillery on the masses crowded in the ra- 
vines and gorges of the mountains. As I was leav- 
ing the rancho, | was joined by about two hundred 
foot volunteers, under Major Gor.nan, and a detach- 
ment of Arkansas mounted volunteers, under Lieut. 
Coione!l Roane. Believing my command now suff- 
ciently strong for any contingency which might 
arise, | advanced it steadily towards the foot of the 
mountains and to within a few hundred yards of the 
position occupied by the enemy. I then directed 
Lieutenant Reynolds to bring his section again into 
battery; and, in the course of half an hour, by the 
steady and destructive fire of his artillery, the enemy 
was furced to fall back. This advantage I followed 
up; in doing which I was juined by a section of at- 
tillery under Captain Bragg. My command siil 
continued to advance, and the enemy to retire. We 
soon gained a yaar where we were able to deliver 
a destructive fire, which caused the enemy to retreat 
in confusion. While the artillery was thue engage, 
by order of General Wool | steadily advanced the 
cavalry; but, owing to the deep ravines whieh sept: 
rated ny command from the enemy, I was unable t 
gain ground on him. The eneny having been thus 
forced to abandon his position on our left and reat, 
I was again directed to assume a position in suppor 
ing distance of Captain Sherman’s battery, which 0 
cupied its former position, and against which te 
enemy seemed to be concentrating his forces. After 
having occupied this position some time, the gene 
in chief directed me to move my command up ' 
ravine towards the enemy’s batteries, and to preve? 
any further advance on that flank. This position 
was occupied until the close of the battle, the que 
never again daring to attempt any movement poe 
our rear. The cavalry, except Captain Pike’s 94! 
dron, which was detached for picket service whoa 
right of the road, occupied, during the night 0 < 
23d, the ground near where I was directed ~ o 
take my position before the close of the batt a 
Finding, on the morning of the 24th, that the — 
had retreated, | was joined by Capt. Pike’s squadr™ 
and ordered by the general in pursuit. 


Jn closing this report, | should do injust 
feelings were | to omit to brivg to the be 
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—s ; 
eneral the steady bearing and gallant 
aoe vt Megors and men of my command. — 
se uadrons of the Ist and 2d dragoons, under 
phere of Lieutenants Rucker and Campbell, and 
a vadron of Arkansas mounted volunteers, under 
pe oi Pike, displayed the greatest coolness and 
1 Pdiness under the heaviest fire of the enemy, and 
oa greatest promptitude in obeying all my commands 
that day. ‘To Lieutenant Thos. J. Wood, my adju- 
tant, my thanks are particularly due for the prompt 
manner in which he conveyed my orders, and for the 
nergy and zeal he displayed throughout the battle. 
and io Lieutenant Reynolds, 3d artillery, | must also 
tender my warmest thanks for the gallant and bold 
manner in which he manoeuvred his section of ar- 
tillery, which rendered the most important and effec- 


tive service. 
{ regret my inability to state the killed and 
waded of the whole command, squadron com- 


 manders not having furnished me the necessary in- 


mation. 
TT nave the honor to be, your very obed’t. serv’t, 


C. A. MAY, 
Brevet Lieut. Co]. 2d dragoons, com’dg. 


| Major W. W. S. Buss, Assistant Adj’t Gen’l. army 


of occupation. 


Headquarters 3d Brigade, 2st division, 
Buena Vista, Mexico, Feb. 25, 1847. 
Sir—I have the honor of laying before you the 
following report of that part of the battle of the 22d 
and 23d inst. in which the forces under my imme- 
diate command took part. 


In obedience to your orders of the 22d, I took po- 


sition on the Jeft of the field upon which the battle 


was fought near the foot of the mountain, with the 
eighth battalion companies of the 2d regiment of my 


brigade, supported by three pieces of light artillery, 
' commanded by Lieut. O’Brien. 


The four rifle com- 
panies of this brigade, (two from the 2d, and two 
from the 3d regiments) having been sent, under your 
orders, together with two companies of Kentucky 


| mounted riflemen, to occupy an eminence and ridge 


on the side of the mountain, to check the advance of 


_ the enemy, (two regiments), who were attempting to 


turn the left flank of my position by climbing the 
sides of the mountain. 


Those rifle companies took their position in the 
afternoon of the 22d—the four companies of Indiana, 
commanded by Major Gorman, of the 3d regiment— 


' the whole under the command of Col. Marshall, of 


Kentucky; and soon after the enemy opened a brisk 
fire upon our forces, but with but little effect, which 
they continued without intermission for three hours. 
In the mean time, my men being secure from the 
enemy’s balls, and watching their chances, and tak- 
ing good aim, succeeded in killing and wounding 
some thirty or forty of the enemy. In this engage- 
ment my loss was four men slightly wounded. 

During the night of the 22d the enemy sent a re- 


| inforcement of about 1,500 men up the mountain, 


and succeeded in occupying heights which command- 
ed the position of the riflemen. My whole command 
slept upon the field that night on their arms. As 
#000 as it was light, on the morning the 23d, the 
ehemy opened a severe fire froin their whole force 
on the mountain, now amounting in all to about 
2,500 or 3,000 men, commanded by the Mexican, 
Col. Ampudia, it is believed. Notwithstanding the 
great superiority of the enemy in numbers, our gal: 
lant riflemen held them in check for several hours, 
ities and wounding some fifty or sixty of their 
About 8 o’clock, a. m. of the 23d instant, a part of 
¢ Kentucky mounted riflemen and cavalry, (dis- 
n Vipin for that purpose) were sent up the side of 
€ mountain to support the forces already there, at 
Which time the fire of the enemy became tremen- 
ous, but which was returned by our gallant force 
°F More than one hour longer. My instructions from 
derreelf were to hold my position on the Jeft of the 
a d against any force which the enemy might bring 
Gainst me in that quarter. The enemy had been in 
vor force all the morning of the 23d, directly in 
deere and in sight, but too far distant to be reach- 
al Lieut. O’Brien’s battery. 
Phy 9 o’clock 1 wus informed by Col. Churchill 
in f enemy wee advancing towards my position 
Vie eat force, sheltering themselves in a deep ra- 
a runs up towards the mountain directly in 
aoa ! immediately put my columns in motion, 
rose ing ef those eight battalion companies and 
- O’Brien’s battery, amounting in all to about 
ploved ‘tf to meet them. The enemy, when they de- 
dusls rom the ravine and appeared on the ridge, 
’ , Jed a force of about 4,000 infantry, supported 
i oneer: body af lancers. The infantry immediate- 
& most destructive fire, which was returned 


by my small command, both infantry and artillery, 
in a most gallant manner for sometime. I soon per- 
ceived that I was too far from the enemy for my 
muskets to take that deadly effect which I desired, 
and immediately sent my aid de camp to Lieutenant 
O’Brien, directing him to place his battery in a more 
advanced position, with the determination of advanc- 
ing my whole line. By this movement I should not 
only be near the enemy, but should also bring the 
company on my extreme left more completely into 
action, as the brow of the hill impeded their fire.— 
By this lime the enemy’s fire of musketry and the 
raking fire of ball and grape of their battery posted 
un my left flank had become terridle, and my infan- 
try instead of advancing, as was ordered, I regret to 
say retired in some disorder from their position, not- 
withstanding my own and the severe efforts of my 
officers to prevent them. About the same time, the 
riflemen and the cavalry on the mountain retired to 
the plain below. The Arkansas cavalry, (who had 
been posted by your orders in my rear at the foot of 
the mountain to act as circumstances might require) 
also left their position, the whole making a retrograde 
movement towards the rear. At the same time one 
of the Illinois regiments, not under my command, 
but stationed at some distance in rear and on the 
right of my position, also retired to the rear. These 
troops, the most of them were immediately rallied 
and fought during the whole day like veterans. A few 
of them, I regret to say, did not return to the field at 
all. By this apparent success the enemy were much 
elated, and poured down along the side of the moun- 
tain on the extreme left of the field their thousands 
of infantry and lancers, and formed themselves in 
good order along the mountain fronting perpendicu- 
larly to where our lines had been posted. At this 
critica] juncture, the Mississippi regiment, under the 
command of Col. Davis, arrived on the field, and 
being joined by a part of the 2d Indiana, met the 
enemy ina most gallant style, and after a most se- 
vere and bloody engagement, repulsed them with 
great loss. In the mean time a large body of lancers, 
600 or 800 in number, who had passed down along 
the left toward our rear, made a most desperate charge 
upon the Arkansas and Kentucky cavalry, with a 
view of cutting off and plundering the baggage train 
of the army which was at a ranche near the battle- 
field. 


This charge was met and resisted most gallantly by 
those cavalry, aided by about two hundred infantry 
who had taken refuge there after they had retired, 
from the field. This repulse discouraged the enemy, 
and the Mississippi regiment and part of the 2d In- 
diana, being joined by the 3d Indiana regiment 
commanded by Col. James H. Lane, now advanced 
up towards the foot of the mountain for the purpose 
of dislodging the enemy’s force stationed there. In 
this enterprise | was aided by Captain ’s battery 
of light artillery and it was crowsed with complete 
success, the enemy retreating in disorder, and with 
immense loss, back along side of the mountain to 
the position which they had occupied in the morn- 
ing; some flying in terror up the sides of the moun- 
tain, and into the ravines, while a few were taken 
prisoners. Amongst the last desperate attempts of 
the enemy to regain and hold the left of the field, 
was a charge made by a large body of Jancers upon 
my command. This charge for gallantry and deter. 
mined bravery on both sides, has been seldom equal: 
led. The forces on either side were nearly equal in 
numbers. Instead of throwing my command into 
squares to resist the charge, the enemy were receiv. 
ed in line of two ranks, my force reserving its fire 
until the enemy were within about seventy yards, 
which was delivered with a deadly aim, and which 
proved most destructive in its effects—the enemy 
flying in every direction in disorder, and making a 
precipitate retreat towards their own lines. About 
sunset the enemy withdrew from the field, and the 
battle ceased. in a brief report it is impossible to 
enter into the details of a day like the 23d. ‘T’he fight- 
ing throughout consisted of diflerent engagements in 
different parts of the field, the whole of them warm 
and well contested; many of them bloody and terrible. 
The men under my command aciually discharged 
eighty and some niuety rounds of cartridges at the 
enemy during the day. ‘The 2d regiment under my 
command which opened the battle on the plain, in 
such gallant style, deserves a passing remark. | 
shall attempt to make no apology for their retreat; 
for it was their duty to stand or die to the last man 
until they received orders to retire; but 1 desire to 
call your attention to one fact connected with this 
affair. They remained in their position, in line, re- 
ceiving the fire of 3,000 or 4,000 infantry in front, 
exposed at the same lime on the left flank to a most 
desperate raking fire from the enemy’s battery, post- 
ed within point blank shot, until they had delibe- 
rately discharged twenty rounds of cartridge at the 
enemy. 








Some excuse may be framed for those who retir- 
ed for a few minutes and then immediately rallied, 
and fought during the day; but unless they hasten 
to retrieve their reputations, disgrace must forever 
hang around the names of those who refused to re- 
turn, and I regret to say there were a few of those 
from nearly every volunteer corps engaged. 

In a battle so fierce and protracted as this, where 
there were so many exhibitions of coolness and bra- 
very, it is a delicate and difficult task to particularize. 
But justice compels me to mention Col. Davis and 
his regiment of Mississippians, who so nobly and so 
bravely came to the rescue at the proper lime to save 
the fortunes of the day. 

Col. J. H. Lane and the 3d regiment of my com- 
mand were ordered into the action soon after Col. 
Davis; and the coolness and bravery displayed by 
both the officers and men of that regiment have rarely 
been equalled—never surpassed—by any troops at 
apy time. They have done infinite honor to the 
state and nation that gave them birth. Lieutenant 
Col. Hadden, of the 2) regiment of my brigade, aid- 
ed me in rallying his regiment after they retired; and 
he in person succeeded in marching a party of them 
back towards the enemy, with whom he immediately 
became engaged, and fortunately repulsed with con- 
siderable Joss. In another part of the field he suc- 
ceeded in killing an officer of the enemy with his own 
hand, by sending a rifle ball through him at a great 
distance. 

J was also much indebted to Maj. Mooney, quarter 
master; Major Dix, paymaster: the gallant and la- 
mented Capt. Lincoln, of Gen. Wool’s staff; and to 
Lieut. Robinson, for their assistance in rallying the 
forces after they had retired from their position.— 
They all behaved nobly, and deserve the thanks of 
the country for the coolness and intrepidity which 
they displayed on that trying occasion. The latter 
acting as my aid de camp during the entire day—is 
entitled to particular attention for the gallant man- 
ner in which he executed my orders. Lieutenant 
O’Brien—who commanded the battery of light ar- 
tillery on my right—is deserving of particular praise 
for his courage and self-possession throughout the 
day, moving and discharging his battery with all the 
coolness and precision of a day of ordinary parade. 
Major Mooney, quartermaster, and Major Morrison, 
commissary, attached to my brigade, although not 
belonging to the line of the army, nor expected to 
take an active part in the battle, are entitled to great 
honor fcr their bravery and coolness in promptly ral- 
lying the scattered forces at the rancho, who assisted, 
under the command of Major Morrison, in resisting 
the desperate charge of the lancers made upon the 
Arkansas and Kentucky cavalry, as, by this repulse, 
the whole baggage tram of the army was saved from 
destruction. ‘This important duty they discharged, 
in addition to those which strictly appertained to 
their respective departments. A statement of the 
killed and wounded has already been submitted, 
which need not be recapitulated here. Although 
censure Goes justly attach io a few who proved re- 
creant to their duty on that day, yet | am of the 
opinion that veteran troops, either of this or any 
other country, could not have fought and won the 
battle better than those engaged. It is a victory 
without a parallel in this or any other war on this 
continent; and the men and officers who did their 
duty at the battle of Buena Vista deserve to have 
their names inscribed on the brightest pages of their 
country’s history. Respectfully, your obedient ser- 
vant, JOSEPH LANE, 

Brig. Gen. comd’g. 3d brigade. 

To Brigadier General Wool, U. S. army, 





‘ARMY OF THE NORTH.” 

Santa Fe.—The St. Louis Republican of the 28th 
ultimo says: 

“About a dozen volunteers, discharged from ser- 
vice in Col. Price’s regiment at Santa Fe, on account 
of ill-health, arrived in the city yesterday on the 
John J. Hardin. They leit Santa Fe in detached 
parties—the latest on the 21st of April, and reached 
Independence on Sunday last. They brought a mail 
with them; but as it was deposited in the post office 
at Indepeudence, our letters have not yet reached 
us. 

We learn, generally, from these volunteers that 
everything was in a tranquil state when they left 
Santa Fe. The natives of the country were depriv- 
ed of the means of doing mischief, even if they were 
so disposed, having no arms upon which they could 
rely and no ammunition. ‘The courts for the trials 
of the rebels had closed both at Taos and Santa Fe, 
and the sanguipary executions, which had taken 
place un-er their adjudication, were atend. The 
old man at Santa Fe, under sentence of death for 
the part which he had played in the drama of rebel- 





lion, was awaiting the decision of the president of 
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the United States in his case—on a representation 
of all the facts, as contained in papers which passed 
through this place some weeks since. 

Colonel Price was in command at Santa Fe, which 
has proved the grave yard for many young and gal- 
lant men. Our informant states, that nearly four 
hundred persons were buried there, and in the com- 
pany commanded by Captain Horine, of St. Gene- 
vieve, eleven deaths had taken place. Thirteen 
others were discharged from the same company, on 
account of ill-health. One hundred had been dis- 
charged from Colonel Price’s regiment, on the same 
account. 

No intelligence of a late date had been received 
from Chihuahua—nothing so late as we have by the 
Mexican papers. The extra battalion, under the 
command of Maj. Willock, and two companies com- 
manded by Captains Murphy and Angney, were all 
stationed at Taos. 

In coming in, these parties met great numbers of 
Indians, whose principal object seemed to be the 
stealing of mules and horses. On the 12th instant, 
they were attacked at Pawnee fork, by about one 
huodred Camanche and Arrapahoe Indians, and in 
the fight one Indian, the leader of the band, was kill- 
ed, and several wounded—one or two of the Ameri- 
cans were slightly wounded. The Indians succeed- 
ed in driving off one hundred and five head of horses 
and mules, principally the property of a party of 
Mexican traders, travelling in company. The party, 
on their arrival at Independence, numbered sixty 
five men, with eighteen wagons, and $65,000 in spe- 
cie, belonging to Mexican traders. 

The winter at Santa Fe had been excessively se- 
vere, and of great duration. A man by the name of 
Hicks was killed at a fandango in Santa Fe, shortly 
before the last of the company left. 

Of the number of volunteers at Santa Fe, very few 
will enrol] themseives for a sew term of service.” 

The St. Louis New Era o! ive same date says: 


“A party of Mexicaii inaders arrived this morning | 


from Santa Fe, bringing with them 365 00U in spe- 
cie. They contempiate going cast to purchase goods. 
Another party are ov the way in, and bring with 
them also a large amount o1 wicney.” 

We are delighted tu leari by the latest dates from 
Saltillo,jthat the American Xenopuon, Col. Doniphan 
had been heard from. Aller returning to Chihua- 
hua, as was mentioned in Our jasi, Le Hud resumed his 
march towards Saiiiiio- He had reached Parras, 
and was expected al Saliilio ii © day oF two, escort- 
ed by Capt. Pike, whose company of Arkansas ca- 
valry had been despatched ior the purpose by Gen. 
Wool. A letter to Gen. Cushing from Monterey, 
stules that Col. Doniphan was expecied down the 
river shurtly with hiscommand. Massena’s masier- 
ly movement with the French army when surround. 
ed by the Russian Suwarrow, has been fairly match- 
ed by our intrepid western volunteers. 











NEW YORK ANNIVERSARIES. 





The stirring details of the Mexican campaign have 
postponed the usual notices of the benevolence and 
religious anniversaries which occur at New York 
during the month of May. ‘Their statistics and a 
summary of those interesting proceedings at least 
should be registered. 

The RECEIPTS as reported, were as follows: (These 
probably do not comprise all the societies that as- 
sembled—) 

Board of Missions—Presbyterian Caurch 
American and Foreign Bible society 
Seamens Friend sociely 

American anti-slavery society 

American Foreign anti slavery society 
New York Colonization society 

Foreign Evangelic society 

American Baptist Home Missionary 


$95,628 
31,739 
17,515 
8,797 
12,636 
5,813 
14,820 


society 30,000 
Female Moral Reform society 6,693 
American Tract society 160,130 
American Home Missionary society 119,443 
American Bible society 210,336 
society for the relief of the Jews 6,690 
American ‘Temperance Union 1,522 
American Protestant suciety Union 19 709 
American Baptist Bible society 31,739 
New York City Bible society 1,627 


The AMERICAN LiBLe Sociery held its 31st anni- 
versary inthe T'abernacie, Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (the 
President) in the chair. ‘The president read his 
wddress, as follows: 

“There has been no age of the world when the 
influence of the bible was more needed than the pre- 
rent, as the standard of sound principles. | 

it cannot be disguised thal the ardent, overstrained 
activity which u:ges forward the thousand uselul 
enterprise of modern improvement, has not leit un- 
disturbed the foundations of truth and of social and 














public order. Everything is now questioned, and by 
every body. The good old ways that man never 
mended, are disputed and dispised, anc enew schemes 
of association are put forth with a presumptuous con- 
fidence, which, if successful, would undermine all 
that is sacred in principle and sound in morals. New 
rules of duty aud property are seriously discussed 
and seriously maintained, alike repugnant to the dic- 
tates of enlightened conscience and hostile to the 
lasting welfare of society. From allthis agitation 
that unsettles the public mind, we turn, as our best 
and last hope, to the God of the bible and the word 
of His truth. We rejoice to know that here are liy- 
ing principles, giving and preserving life in all the 
institutions of men, and among all the ranks of exal- 
ted intelligences. 

The men who first colonized this western world 
deemed it to be a most valuable privilege that they 
could bring them the common law of their own coun- 
try, and laid it here as the great basis of our civil 
and politica] institutions. And with the blessing of 
God and the vigor of its principles, our country has 
grown lo its high place among the nations. 

What, then, may we not hope for, under the hal- 
lowed and life giving energies of the divine laws, 
spreading their influence among all the relations and 
responsibilities of human existence. Laws which 
meet mai as an individual, a citizen and a christian; 
as aruler, a statesman and a friend. The Jaws of 
purity, peace and piety—and the head spring of all 
true liberty, the freedom that bows to laws, and re- 
verses the institutions of Heaven ordained to main- 
tain it. 

The Bible is the great book of duty and right, 
adapted to the condition and wants of man in all the 
variety of his relations. He who fears God and 
honors the government has within him the elements 
of a good citizen, go . here he may—his patriotism 
is subordinate to his piety—and his rights are sub- 
servicnt (o his duties—and the fever of discontent 
and the love of change will find here the only influ- 
ence tha’ can lioppily restrain and control them. It 
is full of cyccuragement to perceive that, as the 
increasing wilitons open the forest and occupy the 
vast solitudes of (he west, the Bible, the Tract and 
the missionary are 2!) setin motion and meet a wel- 
come iu every bamict and habitation—and although 
the supplies fall siioit of the demand. yet Jet us bless 


God thal the want is felt, and tue ery for help is 
heard. Ne seunc is more cheering to t! stis 
philanthropisi, uniess it be the report of the giorif 


cou,'se of the ¥, 
on the land. 
This sacred volume it is our honored privilege to 


print and publish, that its message of mercy may | 


reach the utmost boundaries of ignorance and sin. 

May God grant it prosperity, and bring the nations 
of our fellow men into willing subjection to its 
power.” 

Finances. By the treasurer’s report showed the 
receipts of the year to have been $205,068, being an 
advance of $7,760,25 over those of the previous 
fear, 

‘ The number of new auxilliary societies recognised 
the past year is one hundred and ten, and in nineteen 
different states and territories. 

The number of life directors and life members is 
six hundred and forty eight. ' 

The number of bibles and testaments printed 671,- 
500, in English, German, and French, besides 4,160 
imported in other foreign tongues. 


The distributions of the year have been 626,878 
copies, an aggregaie since the formation of the seciety 
of 5,124,143. hese books have been scattered the 
past year (rom the most eastern counties of Maine 
to the most western of Missouri and Texas, and 
from Florida in the south to the new terruory of 
Minesota in the northwest, with scarcely an inter- 
vening county which has not received a portion. It 
will be perceived that the increase in the issues of 
buoks is much greater than that of the increase of 
funds. ‘There is consequently a considerable sum 
now due for paper. 

Besides the home distribution of books, and the 
large grants for the army and for seamen, others 
have been sent the past year to three of the West 
ludia Islands, to Maracaibo, to Eastern Mexico, to 
California, to Honduras, to Brazil, to Buenos Ayres, 
to Chili, to the Sandwich Islands, to Gibraltar, to 
Bremerhaven in Germany, to Western Africa, and 
to India, the ljatter for the use of the natives who 
are learning the English language. 

In addition to these grants of books already printed, 
grants of money have been made to publish other 
copies abroad, in France, Switzerland, Russia, at 
Swyrna and Constautinople, at Oroomiah, in Persia, 
at Bombay, Madras, and Lodiana, in India, making 
a total of $18,CU0 to aid in the circulation of the new 
version about to be issued in China, and nearly the 
Same amvunt towards publishing the Hebrew Span- 








ish, the Hebrew German, and Modern Armenian 


scriptures in the Levant. 





Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. —The pm. 
ing, held on Sunday evening of this board jp, “s 
Scotch Presbyterian Church was attended by a |g, . 
audience. After devotional services, cohducteg . 
Drs. McElroy and McCartee, an abstract of th, 
unnual report was presented, and addresses on 
made by the Rev. Messrs. Jamieson and Wilsop 
At the end of a deeply interesting meeting, the we 
ediction was pronounced by the,Rev. Mr Phillips - 

The following particulars are taken from the an 
nual report. [M. ¥. Express, 

Receipts—$95,628. Expenditures—$95,458 36. 

Publications—The Msssionary Chronicle 8089 ¢, 
pies: The foreign missionary, 12,580 copies; annya) 
report of 1846, 3500 copies: Letters to children, 7099 
copies; Address before the Synod of New Yor, 
2000 cupies. ,; 

New Missionaries.—Ten ministers, two licentiate 
preachers, one of whom is a physician, a teache; a 
steward, a carpenter, and ten females, wives of the 
missionaries, have been sent to different fields of |). 
bor during the last year. 

Missions.— Among the Chippewa, lowa, Omahaw 
Choctaw and Creek Indians, six ministers, five teach, 
ers, one farmer, one mechanic, one steward, one 
carpenter; boarding schools among the lowas, Choe. 
taws, and Creeks, with 140 scholars; day schclar: 
about 90; church members 24. Ja Western Africa 
two ministers, one teacher, and one native assistan, 
at three stations among the Kroo people; two miny. 
ters at Monrovia; church at Monrovia; schools at the 
Kroo stations. In North India, three missions—the 
Lodiana, Allahabad, and Furrukhabad, with seven 
stations; nineteen American and two native minis. 
ters, two licentiate preachers, twelve  assistanis 
reported, besides others not enumerated; two printing 
establishments, from w lich over thirteen millions «| 
pages were issued in four languages: schouls at mos 
of the stations with 1000 scholars, of whom 145 are 
supported by the missions, and about 300 are in 
schools of a high grade; churches at four stations, 
into three of which converts were received durin: 
the year. In Siam, one minister, and one licentiate 
preacher, who is also a physician. In China, the 
Canton, Amoy, and, Ningpo, with as many stalions, 
ich ministers, one physician, one printer, two board. 


_ing schools with about 60 pupils; printing press at 
Noogpo, with metallic types from which 1,210,000 
ord of God, as iis triumphs aultip|, | 


pages were issued, two converts admitted to the 
church. For the Jews, one minister, at present in 
the city of New York. In Papal Europe, through 
the agency of the evangelical societies of France and 
Geneva, moneys remitted for the support of evange- 
lists and colporteurs. 

Summary— Missions, 16 in six fields of labor;— 
stations 21; ordained ministers, 42; licentiate preach- 
ers, 3; physicians, 2; teachers, printers, &c., 1l;— 
making with their wives, 100 persons, exclusive of 
native laborers not ordained, schoolsfat most of the 
stations; churches in most of the missions; the sla- 
tistics of European missions not included. 





Tue American Temperance Union held its llth 
anniversary in the Tabernacle on Thursday evening; 
Anson G. Phelps presiding. An abstract of the report 
of the executive committee was presented by Rev. 
John Marsh, corresponding secretary. The report 
gave a brief account of the world’s temperance cot: 
vention, and alluded to the progress of the temper 
ance cause inthe country: ‘There is not any liquor 
sold on any of the railroads running out of Bostov, 
and one of the roads had resolved not to carry aly 
intoxicating liquors. Among seamen and in the 
army and navy abstinence from liquor has increased. 
In Sweden and Germany great progress has been 
made, and in the former kingdom 500 distilieries 
have been closed. In India there is much prosper: 
ous temperance aciion. The report acknowledges 
donations of $1,522. M 

Speeches were made by Dr. Hewitt, Rev. 
Scudder, Dr. Todd, and H. G. Ludlow. 





The N. Y. InsriruTion FOR THE DEAF AND poms 
held its annual exhibition at the Tabernacle jue 
day afternoon. A full audience expressed ae 
delight with the performances of the pupils. an 
Peet the president, stated that 208 pupils ong 
formed into 10 classes: of these 7 are from ib 
Jersey. The examinations were conducted 
Professor Carey and Van Nostrand and the pres! 
lt was a most interesting occasion. 

The A. B. C. for Foreign Missions, had 118 aes 
annual meeting at the ‘Tabernacle on Friday ® ihe 
ing—Mr. Frelinghuysen, the presdent, being Robl- 
chair. After the customary invocation, by Dr. rg 
man, ove of the secretaries, De. Andersv®, rea 
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: ; t of the operations of the board. The 
pire) alluded to ttre mournful event of the de- 
<r of Dr. Armstrong, ina touching and appro- 
seiatt manner, and continued: 

F We have heard during the year of the separation 


of the evangelical Americans from their national 


d their re-organization, and of a remarka- 

- Senin of the spirit among the N estorians, in 

which the doctrine of faith, it was believed, was 

rmanently restored among the people. There 

was a movement in Syria which will result in a 
preaking up of the present state of things. — 

In the Sandwich Islands there were admitted to 
the church 1800 souls. In China the field is open- 
ing as fast as missionaries can be sent out. A third 
mission has been commenced at Fou Chou, the port 
north of Amoy, in the midst of fourteen millions of 

eople: Several new missionaries have been sent 
out and six have returned. The operations of the 
board have been increased, while the receipts have 
been diminished $70,000, and deducting the extraor- 
dinary legacy of $40,000 it would make $30,000 less. 
There are twenty missionaries now ready to be sent 
out before the coming winter, but the treasury is 

ty. 

mgpeeches were made by Dr. Vermilye (who also 
feelingly referred to the death of Dr. Armstrong,) 
Mr. Missionary Ward from India, Rev. Mr. Condit, 
of this city, and Mr. H. W. Beecher of Indiana. 

Mr. Beecuer’s Spgecu appearsto have awakened 
sonewhat more than ordinary attention. ‘Impas- 
sioned eloquence” is among the usually hasty phrases 


+ used to characterize it—a phrase which, if tradition 


can be trusted, may possibly have been strictly ap- 
plicable in our history to Patrick Henry, though 


' there remam we believe no recorded specimens of 


his effective outbursts of sentiment and feeling. The 


reports of the speech of the young gentleman from 
_ the westare certainly briskfully informed with the 
_ prevailing notions of the hopeful classes who see in 
> the commotions of society in our day indications of 
| the promised ‘better time coming,” expressed and 
- illustrated in forms of speech not altogether common 
' onthe anniversary platform and sound truths are 
» enforced with a good degree of earnestness. 





ACCOUNT OF THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE 
SOCIETY. 


E. Corderoy, Esq., of London, Delegate fron Brit- 


ish and Foreign bible society, who after a few intro- 


ductory remarks, proceeded to state the extent and 


| character of the operations of the British and foreign 


bible society. In the year 1804 there was not a 


| bible society in the world; now said he, by your aid 
_ and ours more than 9000 are in successful operation. 
In 1804, it was believed that there were not more 


than four millions ecpies of the scriptures in exis- 
tence, and of those at least one half were in the 
English language. Since then thirty millions have 
been put in circulation. Then it existed in only 
forty eight or forty nine languages, now it is printed 


| 0 one hundred and fifty eight different dialects.— 


Then it was accessible to only 200 millions of the 


_ human race, now it is in the language 7600 millions. 


The British Society has circulated during the 
year, 1,419,243 copies of the sacred word; ils receipts 
have reached £117,440 9s 3d. This was the more 


: remarkable in consideration of the famine in Ireland 


and Scotland. 


The distribution in France to which we leok with 
peculiar interest has reached 123,133 copies annually, 
exclusive of all that is done by the French bible 
society, and other societies. Who that can remem- 

er the times when God’s holy book was tied to the 
ta an ass and drawn contemptuously through the 
oa 8 of one of the large cities of that kingdom but 
fr give thanks to God that millions of copies are 

*e') distributed there and gratefully received. 
einen Siu and Holland 54,000 copies had been 
= ated, and the King of Prussia puts the bible 

me knapsacks of all his soldiers. 

British bane two classes of applicants to which the 
siher't ible society never refuse the bible. Tney 
this Derg away an Irishman, or a missionary—at 

Ary the speaker took occasion to thauk the 

ieee ~ for their liberality to the famishing Irish. 
ems tad pie sight to see the Jamestown with the 
aden siete floating gracefully at her mast head, 
he sift, read for the famishing, enter the habor. 
whe pron ata most fortunate moment. April was 

; aiviean ve the hardest month of the famine, but 
entntiyte - the Jamestown checked the famine, and 
“ hberaliue ler aspect to affairs ever since. It was 

ied aat worthy of Americans, and from my own 

" treme my own land I thank them. 
our land usion, said Mr. C., let me say I believe 

ay tebe / mine are setas witnesses for the truth. 
because he ae their high position, it will not bo 

Ww statesmen are wise, their philosophers 


—_—_ omen. ate 





learned, their sons brave and their daughters virtu- 
ous, but because the people are bible readers and 
bible hearers. The word of God ts a rampart that 
no foe can scail, no enemy cast down. 

_ Mr. C. was followed by Hon. Emory Washburn, 
who moved the resolution. That the general diffu- 
sion of the Holy scriptures as an efficient measure of 
domestic police in a republic deserves the counte- 
nance and support of every friend of our institu- 
tions. 

It is, remarked the Hon gentleman, the infallible 
tendency of the bible to reform and elevate man and 
every system of government; hut the dependence of 
the people in a free country upon the bible, has 
never been truly appreciated. Ina country like ours» 
where all the rulers come from the people, some. 
thing more is needed to give security to tife and 
property than civil officers. The government can- 
not stand against a popular outbreak if it must rely 
upon its own inherent physical power. Let the 
exporiment betried in this city. It will not be long 
before some new theory in its polities or morais 
shall convulse theentire community. Our lives and 
our property are now protected. ‘ne goveriment 
watches over us night and day. !t euards the beg- 
gar on his tired pitiow and the inmate of the palace, 
yetitis scarcely seen. The power that regulates 


this vast complicated machine, is 19‘ rent in the 
government, nor does it lie in the iiution; it is 
found in the moral power the bible exeris upon the 
minds of our people. 

The police of Austria makes every mana spy ove: 
his neighbor to beiray him to the government for his 


ruin. The police we advocate sets man as a waich 
over himself, to reform and elevate him. In order 
that a police may ve effective, the element must be 
widely diffused. Ido not say that aman, tu be a 
good citizen, must be a regenerated man; but he 
must have at least such a respect for the prin- 
ciples of the bible as to be controlled by them.— 
We may keep a famishing man alive by doling out 
to him food; but in order to healthy action we must 
give him the food his nature demands. So itis in 
regard tocommunities. There has been no period 
in our country when it so much needed the bible.— 
There is an eagerness in many minds to shake off 
respect for establisheu institutions and truths, and 
a readiness to embrace erroneous and dangerous the- 
ories in politics and morals. In the midst of such 
things we look to the bible as our only hope. O.hers 
may urge the claims of this society from higher 
motive, but I do it from the aid it aifurds to our gov 
ernment, and the high sanction it gives to the laws 
of the land. 

Rev. W. W. Andrews made the closing speech in 
advocacy of the resolution— 

That the bible should be precious to us, not only 
for what it reveals in relation to present duties, but 
for the light it pours on the distant past and the fu- 
ture, where human learning fails to instruct. 


THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


The twenty first anniversary was held at the 
Broadway Tabernacle. Absiract of the report of 
the execulive committee. 

Three of the vice presidents of the society—John 
D. Kreese, Orin Day, and James Roosevelt, Esqs. 
and two of its directors—Reyv. William J. Armstrong 
D. D, and Rev. Wayne Gridley, have died within 
the year. 

The society has had in its service, the past year, 
$72 ministers of the gospel, in twenty six different 
states and territories, including two who are about 
to proceed to Oregon. ‘lhe number of congregations 
supplied, in whole or in part, is 1,470. 

A change having been made in the time of closing 
the missionary year, the returns for this year cover 
only eleven months. In this period, (he missionaries 
have performed an aggregate of 713 years’ labor. 

Owing to severe pecuniary embarrassmeat during 
a large portion of the year, the executive committee 
have been hindered froia undertaking most of the 
enlargement that was proposed a year ago. Thirty 
two new missionaries have been appointed in the 
western States. Many new Sabbath schouls have 
been formed—number of pupils 73,000. Teaper- 
ance subscribers, 97,000. Less reliance is had on 
the pledge, aud greater allention given to the diffu- 
sion of correct principles oa the subject of te:nper- 
ance. 

There have been added to the churches, during the 
last year, on professions, 1,970 —by letter 1,420—ia 
all 4,400. 

It is the greater design of the society to secure 
perinanent good, rather than temporary success.— 
I‘his policy is seen in the pains taken to impart doc- 
trinal instruction, and in the prominent activity of 
missionaries in Sabbath schools, in circulating the 
scriptures and tracts; and in their labors for temper- 





ance, and in the cause of the Sabbath. It is seen, 








angennene Sa i - 








also, in the commendable efforts of the churches to 
provide houses for the worship of God. No less 
than 120 sanctuaries have been reported as finished, 
or in progress during the year. There is evidence, 
also, of better attention to discipline, and a higher 
standard of christian morals. 

At the beginning of the year, there were demand- 
ed for specific fields, nearly 100 additional mission— 
aries. For want of the necessary funds, only about 
one third of this increase has been attempted. Mean- 
while, the emergencies of this work have become 
more pressing. Foreign immigration is infusing 
into the very life blood of our social existence strange 
and ungenial elements. The admission of Texas into 
the Union, added one hundreth part of all the land 
of the globe to our home missionaries field. Must 
the society be debarred by the waat of means, 
from making a proportional advance in the great 


work which is thus devolved on the American 
Churches? 

From the tr: “’s report we gather the follow- 
ing facts. 


Balance in “CASUrY 
25. Receipts io Apr 
the resources Of Vic. 
453 19. 

Amount due to ™! 
last report $12,865 37. 


April Loth, 1846, $2,735 
‘ist 1347, $116,317 94, making 
‘cvenand a half months, $119,- 


\iries, at the date of the 
“tere has Since become due 


the further svi of g129,05 33, making the Jiabili- 
ties of tie year, Si32.599 QU. 
Of this pi16,479 40 have been paid. There 


is still due {0 missio nas ‘avor performed.— 
$13,720 80. The whole aniount pledged for the 
coming year, is $57,275 U4; acd towards cancelling 
this, the balance in the treasury is only $282 79. 





Tue American Baprist BisLte Society held its 
anniversary on Tuesday forenoon. Its annual re- 
ceipts were $31,739 94; a large portion of which had 
been appropriated for bible distribution, in various 
languages of foreign countries. 

In the course of the evening, among other inter- 
esting speakers, the Rev. E. Lathrop, of New York, 
said, as reported in the Commercial: 

‘The world, as far as the bible is withheld from it, 
must suffer in this life and in the world to come.— 
‘The great question 1s:—W hat do the signs of the times 
require of us? An enlargement of our efferts and 
operations. ‘The society has done a great work in 
translating the bible intu Asiatic tongues. China 
stretches out her arms and affords a field large 
enough to occupy the whole Christian world.— 
This country would seem to require all our united 
efforts. 

But notso. There are “outside barbarians” who 
demand attention. The south of Europe affords an 
inviting field. The spirit of revolution 1s abroad— 
not to overthrow one dynasty for the erection of 
another, but it is the conflict of one form of opinion 
with another. 

The idea that liberty is the birth-right of men is 
prevalent, and this wiil lead to a dewand for the bi- 
ble which all the bible societies of Europe cannot 
supply. This sentiment, if rightly directed, will 
work oul the intellectual and spiritual freedom of the 
nations. 

The efforts of this society in Europe have been 
mostly confined to Germany. Yet the land of the 
Reformation offers obstacles nearly as great as any 
other. The history of the revival of christianity 
makes way for the distribution of the bible—the ex- 
cellent version of Luther. Forty churches have been 
established there by our mission society, on an apos- 
tolic basis. ‘The old and the young are engaged in 
distributing the gospel. 

They enter Poland, and from the Baltic to Swit- 
zerland—from the Rhine to the Vistula—the disei- 
ples of Germany are hearing the gospel; and here is 
an opportuuity to distribute the word of God to 5U,- 
000 who speak the German language. 

italy isan important field. ‘Tre Italians are not 
completely uuder the authority of the Pope. They 
burn for liberty. He had been assured that so great 
was the demand for the bible in (hat country, that the 
booksellers, for the sake of the great profit, would 
undertake to sell the bivle at the risk of confiscation 
and punishment. 

He had seen a letler wherein the asvurance is gi- 
ven that many of the lialians consider their cause as 
identified with the bible. No wonder that the late 
pope, in his famous letter of 1844, warned the faith- 
ful against bible societies. ‘I'he italians love liberty 
more than they do the pope. 

The access to Ltaly is easy. There are 8,000 Ita- 
lians, inhabiting free territory, and 3000 in Europe, 
through whom the bible can be imtruduced. Yet 
this sociely has no missionary io Italy. A transia- 
tion is soon to be ready for France and Hayti, which 


by her new constitution, permits a free circulation of 
tue scriptures, 
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The speaker gave an account of the demand for 
bibles in Spain, and of the distribution of 1,500 of 
them at Madrid. The translation of the bible for the 

opulation of our own continent is assuming a great 
importance. It is sought for in South America.— 
Mexico offers a new field. The bible will elevate 
the people, wherever it is enjoyed.” 





Tue American Tract Society 22d anniversary. 
The anual report states that the labors of the so- 
ciety have been more extended than in any previous 
year. 

Publishing Department.—Forty-eight new publica- 
tions, in five languages, including the new translation 
of D’Aubigne’s history, revised by the author, and 
ten other volumes, have been stereotyped; making 
the whole number 1,252, of which 212 are volumes. 
In foreign lands, 98 new publications have been sanc- 
tioned making a total of 2,169, including 172 vo- 
lumes. 

The American Messenger has had an average 
monthly circulation of 60,000 copies, and sustains it- 
self. The Family Christian Almanac has had a cir- 
culation of 100,000. 

The circulation has been greater, by nearly thirty 
millions of pages, than during the previous year; 
amounting to 514.975 volumes, 5,841,580 publica- 
tions, er 153,575,624 pages. Total in 22 years, 3,- 
375,424 volumes, 89,692,713 publications, 1,823 ,272,- 
025 pages. 

The gratuitous distribution of publications to the 
destitute, by foreign missionaries and chaplains to 
the army and navy, boatmen aud seamen, sabbath 
schools, literary and humane institutions, home mis- 
sionaries, colporteurs, ete., amounts to 35,926,208; in 
value nearly $24,000. 

The receipts for 114 months, to April 1, exceed 
those of any previous year by $6,214, amounting to 
$160,131; of which, for publications, $92,360; in do- 
nations, $67,770. The suin of $20,742 is due for pa- 
per previous to Sept. 18. 

The number of colporteurs in commission during 
the whole or part of the yeor, exclusive of those in 
the service of the American tract society at Boston, 
and other branches, has been two hundred and sixty- 
seven, including 44 students of theology, from 17 se- 
minaries and colleges, and thirty-seven for the Ger- 
man, French, Irish and Norwegian population, in 27 
States. 

The number of families visited during the year, in 
the U. S. is 215,000, or more than a twentieth part 
of the population. Of the whole number, more than 
30,000 families were Romanists, &c.. nearly one- 
sixth (32,123) were destitute of all religious b oks, 
and 14,565 had not the scriptures, of whom 13,317 
were supplied. 

Foreign Distribution.—The society, and the insti- 
tutions aided, issue tracts in 102 different languages 
and dialects. Besides the large foreign grants of 
publications, grants in money have been made for 
foreign stations to the angount of $10,000. 





Tue Am. Femace Mora Rerorm Society, 13th 
annual meeting. The annual report read by Dr. A. 
S. Ball, shewed that the society has several hundred 
auxiliaries; that it publishes a periodical, averaging 
an issue of 10,000 se: ni-monthly—has published 10,- 
000 volumes of the ‘‘ walks of usefulness,” and more 
than a million pages of tracts. 

The society have now in contemplation the erec- 
tion of a “house of industry and home for the friend- 
less,’ whose design shall be to furnish a temporary 
home and employment for destitute and deserving 
women, till they can be provided for respectably and 
safely; also, for friendiess, homeless children, till 
places can be procured for them by adoption or oth- 
erwise. Sixty three such children have been com- 
mitted to the care of the society the last year, 
and for fifty four of them good homes have been 
provided, chiefly by adoption. 

The names of 1450 young women have been enter- 
ed upon the society’s register during the past year as 
applicants for employment, 541] families have applied 
for their services, and several hundreds have thus 
been aided. ‘The receipts of the year were $6,693— 
the expenses much less. 





Tue Foreign Evanereticat Sociery celebrated 
its anniversary in Dr. Huiton’s chureh, Washington 
square, last evening Dr. DeWitt presiding. Dr. 
Baird read the annua! report, shewing the progress 
of the enterprise. W. W. Chester read the treasur. 
er’s report, from which it appeared that the receipts 
of the year have been $14,820; the expenditures 
$14,627. The receipts are about one third less than 
last year, owing to the fact that only one agent has 
been employed. Addresses were delivered by the 
Rev. Mr. Davies, of British Guiana, Rev. Dr. Ver- 
milye, Rev. J. P. Thompson, and Rev. E. Beecher, 


of Boston. 





Tue N. Y. Sratre Cotomization Socrety, 15th 
anniversary.—Anson G. Phelps in the chair. Dr. 
Reese read the annual report, showing the receipts 
last year to be $5,183, the contributions for Ireland 
being one cause of there not being more. The 
cause in the State is prospering, as are the colunies. 

Mr. Cornish, a young colored man of education, 
was sent out a year ago, and he writes in the most 
glowing terms of the great inducements held out for 
the emigration of his race to that conntry. A color- 
ed man from Ohio, E. J. Roy, who went out in the 
relief ship, and took fifteen hundred dollars worth of 
goods with him, realized a hundred per cent. profit 
on his investment, and has now returned and pur- 


chasen more goods. 
Rev. S. I. Prime, Dr. 


Addresses were made b 
Magill, a colored man of Liberia (who gave a glow: 


ing account of it) and Mr. Slicer, late chaplain to 
congress, 





Tue AMERICAN AND Foreicn AnTI-Siaverry So- 
ciety held its anniversary at the Tabernacle at 3 
o’clock, P. M.—Arthur Tappan in the chair. Lewis 
Tappan read the annual report. The receipts were 
$12,635; expenditures $8,127. Among the publica- 
tions of the year is a German anti-slavery almanac, 
with an address to the Germans in this country, by 
Dr. Carovi, of Germany. It was stated that in no 
year has there been so much discussion on the sub- 
ject of slavery as during the past year; and the soci- 
ely were congratulated on the aspects of the cause 
and its prospects. 

The movements in Esgland, France, Denmark, 
&c. with reference to the slave trade and its ally, 
slavery, were detailed. 

Mention was made of an intention to re-establish 
an anti-slavery newspaper in Kentucky, to be edited 
by a Southerner, equally fearless, and more discreet 
than his predecessor, C. M. Clay. 

Like the report of the other anti-slavery society 
which celebrated its anniversary in the morning, it 
stigmatized the war with Mexico as an infernal one, 
and made for the purpose of extending slavery. 

The speakers were S. P. Andrews, Rev. Mr. Lea- 
vitt, Rev. Mr. Garnett, (colored) of Troy, Rev. 8. 
R. Ward, (colored) and W. W. Patton. A public 
breakfast of the society took place at half-past seven 
o’clock in the lecture room of the tabernacle. 

Chief Justice Hornblower was chosen president of 
the A-x.crican evangelical alliance at the closing 
meeting. 


Tue American Home Missionary Society ce- 
lebrated its 2lst anniversary at the tabernacle last 
evening—Henry Dwight, Esq., in the chair. The 
treasurer’s report was presented by Joseph Corning, 
Esq., followed by an abstract of the report of the 
execulive committee presented by Dr. Milton Bad- 
ger, one ef the secretaries, 

The report shows a vast and valuable amount of 
labor done. It has employed within the year 972 
ministers, in 26 different states and territories, 
preaching to 1,470 congregations. 32 new mission- 
aries have been appointed in the Western states.— 
The society numbers 73,000 sabbath school children, 
and 97,000 temperance subscribers, 120 sanctuaries 
have been completed during the year. Its receipts 
of 11$ months amount to $119,453 94, its liabilities 
$132,899 30. It hada balance on hand, April 15, 
1846, of $2,735, leaving its present debt $13,728 8U. 
The receipts for the last year were $8,406 76 less 
than the previous year. The society stands pledged 
in the coming year for $57,275 04. 

Addresses were made by Messrs. H. W. Beecher, 
Davies, Walter Ciark, Hopkins, of Buffalo, and Kirk 
of Boston. 


td 


American Protestant Socrery.—Held its fourth 
anniversary in the Scotch Presbyterian church, Rev. 
Dr. Milledoler presided. 

The report of the treasurer showed the receipts 
of the last year to have been $19,709 13, and the ex- 
penditures were the same. 

The secretary’s report spoke cheeringly of the re- 
sults of the society’s efforts during the last year, and 
of its future prospects as an agent of good to the 
world. Faith and prayer were strongly urged as 
means to convert the Catholics. The society has 
done much to circulate the Bible, during the year 
amcng the Portuguese, German, and French resi- 
dents in this country. Allusion was made to the 
movement of Giustiani in this city last winter as 
among the encouraging signs of the times. Mea- 
sures have been taken to unite this society with the 
Foreign Evangelical, but the union is at present de- 
layed on account of some legacies left to each which 
might perhaps be forfeited by losing their individu- 


| ality. 


is now far more secure. 





a 

Rev. Dr. Dowling, Rev, T. E. Vermilye, D. D. 
Mr. J. Steiner, late of Prague University ang Ae - 
vertto protestantism, Rev. T Screnbety an 
Professor at Bishofscheim, Baden, but now 4 “ 
sionary of the A. P. society, addressed the audience 
After singing and benediction, offiers were chose, 
for the ensuing year. ta 


— 


Tue American Temperance Union held its }), 
anniversary in the Tabernacle. It was well attend. 
ed, and excellent addresses were made by Rey. 
S. Scudder, Dr. Todd, and Dr. Hewitt, of Bridge. 
port. The Rev. John Marsh, chairman of the exe. 
cutive committee, said that seventy thousand Ameri. 
can seamen had signed the pledge. 

The annual report was read by Rev. J. Marsh _ 
It alluded to the progress of temperance in {his 
and other states, the operation of the license law 
the decision of the supreme court on its constity. 
tionality, &c. 

The temperance reform was stated to be makiy 
rapid progress in other nations. In Sweden a oop. 
gress of nobles was held to consider the subject, thy 
king and queen were present, and five hundred qj, 
t:lleries had been closed by the royal command, |, 
Germany, and in the north of France, the principle, 
of the Union are rapidly advancing. In Great Bri, 
tain, while twenty-two millions of bushels of breag. 
stuffs, or one-seventh of the whole grain Crop, are 
destroyed in distilleries and breweries, seven millions 
of the inhabitants are perishing with famine. Fathe 
Mathew reports that the suffering is far less in those 
places where the pledge had been extensively circy. 
lated. ; 

The temperance reform is spreading in British 
India, Burmah, and New South Wales. Jn the Sand. 
wich Islands the sale of all liquor is prohibited by 
law. 

The report acknowledged the receipt of $1,522 
Rev. Mr. Scudder thought the repeal of the excise 
law, of which they had just heard by telegraph 
wouid do them no harm; there is another legislature 
next year, and perhaps the very repeal would aid 
the cause as it did in Massachusetts. 

Dr. Todd said the temperance edifice rested on 
two pillars, combination and prevention, which prin- 
ciples he illustrated at some length. When the Hee 
sian soldiers were disbanded and emptied their straw 
beds on the ground, there sprung up a noxious weed, 
How easy it would have been for a single man to 
cut it up; now what an army would it require to ex- 
tirpate the Canada thistle! 

n Baltimore they expend $1,000 weekly for the 
alms house, and it was found that of the 700 paupers 
600 were sent there by intoxication. Was that good 
philosophy? Io one town in Pennsylvania there were 
found 90 grog shops that yielded $4,000 revenue to 
the town, but was it good philosophy to tolerate them 
for the sake of the revenue, and support all the pau: 
pers they made? ' 

One result of the temperance movement he said 
was, that we had learned that men could be bort, 
live and die without whiskey; besides we can save 
money by it; industry is increased, and human life 
In Boston the average 
mortality is now ten per cent. less than fifteen years 
ago. 
eat the close of his speech, he related the follow- 
ing anecdote:—In that beautiful valley where | mar- 
ried my beautiful wife, said the doctor, (laughlet 
and great cheering) there was a large brick tavert, 
without tree or fence near it. It was supported ri: 
the poor, whese houses clustered around It. ne 
morning a little gir! presented herself at ate 
ragged and shivering, with two eggs, to pure te 
liquor for her father. The barkeeper told oS 
price of the dram would be three eggs. Yes, 
said she, father sent word he couldn’t wait, ps 
old hen is on the nest, and he'll send over Vol 
egg as soon as it’s laid. 

"hee. Dr. Hewitt was introduced as an & cate 
temperance. His object, he said, was to 0 wht ; 
mode of governmental action on the co ih 
temperance. He would have a law by whic ok 
retailer should be held responsible for all the 
chief and damage resulting from his pusitice® 
bad the liberty of speech, but were liable '0 
for slander. i 

We enjoyed the freedom of the press, pay 
made responsible for the publication of a live ye 
so he would by this principle of coma.on lam is 
the seller of spirituous liquors liable for the res vid 
his action. Let him be put on a par with the! 
us, in the use of his liberty. law bf 

Dr. H. illustrated the operation of such & vale 
the case of a stage proprietor, who employed cot” 
drivers; the sufferers in one or two acciden' cout" 
ered- heavy damages, and not an accident had 0 
red on that line for twenty years siace 
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ee ’ ire was to call attention to it; to 
The speaker ® on in the assembly to take 


‘ uential men | asse: fa 
te a 0 their homes, to consider it, to petition 


and obtain such a law for the pro- 

the legis ihe wife, the children, and the grey head- 
od father of the drunkard. They had now no re- 
dress for the blight of their hopes; they could re- 
onstrate with the seller, but of what use was re- 
vonstrance? And when that failed, they had no re- 
sourees but to look on in dispair, while the husband, 
re father, the child was ruined. Let such a law 
be passed, let exemplary damages be once laid in 
such a case, and the terror of that example would 
spread a salutary fear among those that have no 
conscience to awe them, and helpless women and 
children by thousands would bless those that framed 


and executed it. 


Unirantan Association or THE State or New 
Yoru.—This association held a ete for public 
discussion in the Church of the Divine Unity, Broad- 
way, last evening; Zebedee Cook, Esq., in the chair. 
The meeting was opened with prayer by Mr. May, 
of Liecester, Massachusetts; after which Mr. Bel- 
jows introduced the following resolutions, prefacing 
them with a few remarks: a A ioe 

Resolved, That in the present crisis the principles 
involved in the Unitarian reform, the sufficiency of 
the scriptures, and the right of private judgment, 
(practically abandoned by creed making Protes- 
tants,) the consistency of reason and revelation; 

ersonal character, the only test of Christian disci- 
pleship, and congregational independence are the 
most comprehensive, radical and important princi- 

jes whic) can engage the affections and efforts 
of those who wish well to the church and to huma- 
ity. 
« Resolved, That while we consider the doctrines of 
Unitarianism as more than those of any other deno- 
minaticn in harmony with Divine Truth, and that 
ground worthy of our earnest efforts to diffuse them, 
we do not yet regard even the truth as we hold it, 
as the ultumate object or end at which we should 
aim, but regard truth itself as auxilliary to good- 
ness, aS ministerial to active virtue and philan- 
thropy. Our Christianity should be shown as our 
Master’s was, in seeking and saving that which is 
lost. 

Resolved, That in support of the great work which 
we asa Christian denomination are ca}led upon to 
perform, we found our hope of success upon close 
union with Christ, obedience to his authority and 
devotion to his person and character. 

Resolved, That the Meadville Theological School, 
in the ability and devotion of its professors, the mo 
deration of its expenses, the felicity of its local posi- 
tion, and in the bond which it establishes between 
the Unitarian and Christian denominations, com- 
mands our hearty respect and gratitude, our warmest 
sympaty and interest, and shall have our liberal and 
cheerful support. 

Resolved, That while we sympathise heartily with 
those who, ina spirit of Christian moderation and 
meekness, are pressing the popular reforms of the 
age, we distinctly found our hopes of the salvation 
of the world in the preaching of the gospel, ih the 
bame of Christ, and that we regard obedience to his 
authority, and devotion to his power and character, 
ae the source of all beneficent influence. 

These resolutions were enforced and illustrated 


- Pierpont, Judge Greenwood, of Brooklyn, the 
Rev. E. Buckingham, of Trenton, and the Rev. 
G. W. Hosmer, of Buffalo. ‘The Rey. Mr. Delange 
spoke of the importance of the Meadville Theolo- 
es School, in the education of ministers for the 

est. 

The resolution relating to the reforms of the 
day, occasioned some debate. Mr. May objected 


lo the terms in which it was drawn up, but it was 
carried. 


Amzrican Boarp or Commissioners FOR Fortran 

Issi0Ns.— The President, Chancellor Frelinghuy- 
sen, took the chair, Prayer by the Rev. Dr. Cole 
man. The hymn was sung: 


‘Watchman! tellus of the night, 
What its signs of promise are,” &c. 


ue. Anderson, one of the secretaries of the board, 

aller alluding to the death of Dr. Armstrong, pro 
ceeded to make the following statements: 

'X missionaries have, during the past year, died. 

5 most other respects the missions have been pros 


hg Every month has brought to us cheering 
heart of eee: During the past year we have 


ae he formal separation of the Evangelical 
®ulans from the national chureh, and of their 


of the government. We have also heard of the for- 
mation of a grand epoch among the Nestorians, in a 
mighty outpouring of God’s spirit, and of the restora- 
on” the people of the doctrine of justification by 
aith. 

The intelligence of the past year discloses a migh- 
ty heaving of the moral elements in Syria, which 
must result in mighty changes in society. 

In the Sandwich Islands thirty-two thousand have 
been added to the church, and about seventeen hun- 
dred the last year. It is remarkable that in these 
islands there has been no reaction. The progress of 
the Gospel there must be reckoned among the won- 
ders of God’s providence. 

China, with its hundreds of millions, is opening to 
the church. A new mission has been established at 
Feu Chou, the capital of a large province, and con- 
taining a million of souls. 

There are twenty-six missions under the care of 
the board, averaging six missionaries, and if we 
count all the male and female laborers connected 
with the missions, this number would be tripled.— 
The whole number of missionaries, assistant mis- 
sionaries, teachers, &c., dependent on the board is 
about 500. Twelve new missionaries have been sent 
out during the year; six have returned. Twenty 
missionaries are now under appointment, expecting 
to go out in the course of the summer. Sixty are 
needed, and it would be safe to send them all out if 
we had them. 

The receipts of the past year are $30,000, less than 
those of the previous year after deducting the Waldo 





bequest. The receipts of the past 5 years have, how- 


_ ever, been gradually increasing. 


Dr. Vermilye, the first speaker, offered the resolu- 
tion: 

That the church is admonished by the grace of 
God, to put forth increasing efforts in the cause of 
missions. Dr. V. said that he was oppressed with 
more than usual solicitude in attempting to address 
this meeting. 

We are brought to this closing meeting of this an- 
niversary week, and these speeches and this meeting 
must exert a vast influence upon our minds and upon 
the churches. 

Dr. V. here paid a noble tribute fo the much loved 
and lamented Armstrong. 

The work in which we are engaged, continued 
Dr. V., is a difficult one: the Bible recognizes it as 
such: but it is the province of faith to fee] that God 
is op our side, and in this we have abundant encour- 
agement to go on. 

All the recent developements of providence are 
encouraging. Nations are becoming more tolerant 
and open to the preaching of the gospel. The faci- 
lities of commerce are increasing. A missionary 
spirit is becoming infused into all of our churches. 

fty years ago little could have been collected for 
this cause. Old barriers to the progress of the gos 
pel are being broken down—mind is brought in con- 
tact with mind. ‘There are in the world great agi- 
tations, and the past history of the world shows that 
when God had some great purpose to accomplish, 
there was overturning and overturning among the 
nations; and we believe that out of the present agi- 
tated state of the world God is about to bring some 
glorious results, 


Every voice that comes from our missionary sta- 
tion is calculated to impel us to go on. The morning 
is already on the mountains, and soon its rays will 
penetrate and allumine every dark valley on our 
globe. Every event that transpires has its bearing on 
the kingdom of our Lord. The philosophy of history 
is to see Christ in it. ‘This is the golden thread that 
runs through all history, and gives its lustre aid 
meaning. It is strange that Alexander, Augustus, 
Ceesar, and Bonaparte should have been made instru. 
ments of accomplishing Jehovah’s purpcses. They 
did not think this; yet God makes the monsters of 
iniquity to praise him, and the remainder of wrath 
he restrains. 

Glorious triumphs of the gospel are visible to the 
eye of faith. All things are tending to this end. We 
may not see it, but if we are permitted to look down 
from heaven, our eyes shall see the struggle of the 
victorious hosts. 


Tue ANnNvuAL Exuisition OF THE PuPILs OF THE 
New York Institure FOR THE BLIND was attend- 
ed by a Jarge audience at the Tabernacle. 

This institution, under the superintendence of Mr. 
Chamberlain, is situated on the Sthavenue. It has 
at present about 135 pupils. The course of educa- 
tion embraces five years. Furst year, spelling, read- 
ing, mental arithmetic, tables, &c., geography; 2d 
year, spelling and definitions, arithmetic, geography, 
reading; 3d year, arithmetic, history, grammar, as- 
tronomy (elementary;) 4th year, algebra, grammar, 





into local churches under the protection 


philosophy, astronomy; 5th year, geometry, rheto 


ric, writing. There are two gentlemen teachers in 
the male, and three lady teachers in the female de- 
partment, one professor and four teachers of mu- 
sic, a matron, a teacher of basket making and ano- 
ther of bandbox making. Half of the day is spent 
in school, and the other in learning some useful 
trade. Specimens of their work, paper box work, 
Manilla mats, fancy knitting and bead work, execut- 
ed by the pupils, were exhibited at the close of the 
exercises. 

About one hundred of the pupils of this institution 
were present at the Tabernacle, and took part the 
exercises. The girls were dressed in white and seat- 
ed with the boys on the choir seats, fronting the 
audience, presenting to one that thought of their 
blindness, a thrilling spectacle. Classes were ex- 
amined in reading, geography, history, astronomy, 
chemistry, arithmetic, and geometry. The speci- 
mens of reading were most excellent, far surpassing 
in clearness of enunciation, and correctness of in- 
flection and cadence, what we have been accustom: 
ed to hear in the examination of those who read 
from sight. We were much pleased with all the 
examinations, but especially with those in astrono- 
my and geometry. The class in the former study, 
evinced great familiarty with the prominent facts in 
astronomical science. The examinations of the 
classes were interspersed with vocal and instrumen- 
tal music. While the audience were assembling, a 
voluntary on the organ was performed by one of the 
graduates of the institution. A duet was played 
upon the piano, and several pieces were performed 
by the brass band composed of the blind pupils.— 
How joyful is the Morning,” and “i dreamed all 
things free,” were sung by all the pupils in concert; 
and ‘come let us sing,” &c. and “How lonely,” &c., 
by the junior pupils. 





Tue Twenty-FourtnH ANNIVERSARY OF THE So- 
CIETY FOR AMELIORATING THE CONDITION OF THE 
Jews was celebrated in the Central Présbyterian 
Church. 

According to the treasurer’s report the receipts 
for the year have been $6690 14; expenditures 
for the same period, $6,657 25; balance in treasury, 
$32 25. 

The annual report was read by the secretary, from 
which we gather the fellowing: 

The society has no permanent or vested funds. 

Remittances have been received from most of the 
auxiliaries, and several new societies have been 
formed. 

The Jewish Chronicle continues to prosper, the 
monthly edition having been recently enlarged to 
2,500 copies. 


The board would have it distinctly understood 
that it is not their design or wish to organize sepa- 
rate churches of converted Jews. The single and 
soie responsibility with which they consider them. 
selves charged, is that of preaching Christ, and him 
crucified, to Israel). 





MaGpALen Femace BenevoLent Sociery.—The 
fourteenth anniversary of this association, was held 
in the lecture room of Dr. Mason’s church.— 
From tke annual report presented by the chaplain, 
it appears that sixty magdalens have been received 
into the institution during the year, and this number 
might have been increased if the means of the socie- 
ty had not been limited. The institution is designed 
only for the penitent, whose honest purpose is to 
forsake the evil and choose the good. 

The institution is provided with a chaplain, who 
not only labors to impart relizious instruction to the 
inmates, but endeavors to bring to the asylum the 
wanderers from the path of virtue, and restore them 
to sobriety and purity. 

The asylum is under the care of a venerable man 
and his wife, and the inmates are employed in useful 
and domestic labors, attend religious service twice 
on the Sabbath, and commit to memory portions of 
the scripture. Family worship is also regularly main- 
tained, and the istitution exerts upon its inmates 
the influence of a well ordered Christian family. 
[V. Y. Post. 


Tue American SEAMAN’s FriEnD Society held 
its anniversary on Monday. The receipts for the 
year have exceeded $17,500; which have been ex- 
pended in sustaining chaplains along the Atlantic 
cities and in foreign ports, and otherwise furnishing 
religious instruction to sailors. Besides which, large 
sums have been expended by auxiliarses, for local 
objects. 





Tue CoLorep Orpuan AsyLvUM, an exlensive city 
charity celebrated ils anniversary the same eyen- 





ing. 


239 


The Jewish mission house has been discontinued. . 
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3. S>F or business items, markets, &c., see “TRapE 
AND COMMERCE” on preceding pages. 








ARMY OF INVASION. 

Vera Cruz dates to the 25th, and Tampico to the 27th, 
reached New Orleans on the 3lst May. 

No arrivals from Gen. Scott’s army at Vera Cruz for 
several days. The diligence due on the 24th from Mex- 
ico, had not arrived. Mr. Kendall writes from Jalapa, 
May 16th, that owing to the non-arrival of the train ex- 
pected that day, Gen. Scott would not be able to leave 
there for for some days. No official account of Gen. 
Worth’s entrance into Puebla had reached headquarters 
on the 20th, although he occupied the place on the 15th. 
On the 2lst,a diligence arrived with intelligence that 
all was quiet at Puebla. 

The Jalapa stage was attacked by rancheros or rob- 
bers a few miles from Puente Nacional, on the 23d ult., 
and robbed. The driver managed to escape after hav- 
ing been dreadfu!'y beaten, and reaching Vera Cruz, 
gave the alarm. It is much feared the passengers have 
been killed. ‘This circumstance, however, must not be 
taken as a guerrilla aflair, for it does not appear that 
there are any regularly organized bands between Vera 
Cruz and Jalapa. The assailants were, no doubt, act- 
ing independently, and were careless whom they at- 
tacked, fiend or foe, countryman or foreigner, provided 
they obtainea booty. 

of Republicano of the 19%h announces that General 
Bravo has proposed to the supreme government that 
American prisoners shon!d be sent off ‘successively 
and with due security’ to l'‘ampico to be released, in- 
asmuch as Mexican prisoners taken at the Augostura 
and Sierra Gordo had been released without condition. 

Navan. Com. Perry has returned to Sacrificio from 
his cruize to the south, having touched at Laguna, Fron- 
tera, and other ports on the coast, putting the American- 
Mexican tariff in operation. He took possession of the 
fort at the mouth of the river Guascaualco, and of a town 
some twenty miles up that river. 

On the 19th, the English frigate Alarm, brig Daring, 
and steamer Vesuvius, left the anchorage of Sacrificios 
for Havana, with several cases of yellow fever on board. 
The vomito has made its appearance in this city, butas 
yet in few cases. Vera Cruz has already nearly recover- 
ed trom the effects of the seige—the people are returning, 
the knocked down houses are being rebuilt, the streets 
cleaned, shops opened, and all the activity of a seaport 
displayed. Among other things we have an American 
circus in full operation. 


MEXICO. 

By way of Tampico, city cf Mexico dates to the 19th 
May, have reached New Orleans. 

The election of president was held on the 15th May, 
but as the election is made by the states, it will be some 
time before the resultcan be known. Herrera, ex-pre- 
sident, had received the vote of Queretaro, which pro- 
bably gave rise to the report that he had been elected 
president. Each state, so far as heard from, has voted 
for candidates of their own, no candidate having as yet 
more than one vote, nor had Santa Anna received a 
vote, so far. Alverez is a competitor for the presidency. 
After placing Acapulco, on the Pacific, in a state of de- 
fence, he is now approaching the capital at the head of 
4,000 troops. Melchor Ocampo, a friend of Anaya, is | 
also a candidate, and got the vote of Puebla. Angel) 
Trias got the vote cf Mexico. 

General Scott’s proclamation to the people of 
Mexico, reached the Mexican congress on the 14th 
May. The Republicano denounces it severely. 





Santa ANNA AT THE CAPITAL.—Santa Anna, af- | 


ter precipitately quitting Puebla, as Gen. Worth ad- 
vanced and took possession thereof on the 1L5th, 
published an account of his previous operations, and 
of the skirmish near Puebla with his cavalry, io 


——— 











sand men were to disembark to take the town. Letters 
from Mazatlan say they were making there every pre- 
paration for defence, but if the descent is made in as 
great force as is represented, they can make no defence 
of'much account. Other accounts say that the port of 
San Blas, too, was menaced by our squadron, and that it 
was the purp»se of the Americans to land and take the 
town. 
“ARMY OF OCCUPATION.” 

Brazos dates to the 25th, Monterey to the 15th and 
Saltillo to the 14th May, were received at New Or- 
Jeans on the Ist inst. 

A letter to the N. O. Delta, dated Monterey 15th. 
May says: ‘“‘Here we are, pretty much after the old 
sort. Again all things seem to denote a movement 
of this column, and I think, by the Ist of June, old 
Rough and Ready will pack his knapsack for San 
Luis Potosi. J] intend going, and have attached my- 
self to the company of Captain J. H. Bean. The 
young captain is from old Kentuck, and is a good 
specimen of that noble state, of whose gallantry and 
courage Americans may well be proud. You may 
Jook out for squalls at San Louis. They say it is 
there the Mexicans will make their final great strug- 
gle, but we willsee what we shallsee. The weath.- 
er here, at present, is as hot, if not more so, than 
you have it in New}Orleans.” 

An article in the Picayune, leads us to apprehend 
that a duel had taken place between a couple of 
lieutenants of the Virginia volunteers, at China, 
about the 2Ist, in which both the combatants were 
killed. The name of one \ahan,is given, the other 
not recollected. We hope the whole story may 
prove to be unfounded. 

[Lieut. Mahon was a Jaw student, the son of F. 
Mahan, the publisher of taylors’ fashions, Philadel- 
phia, where the lieutenant left a wife and had two 
children, one born since he left for Mexico. He took 
an active part in raising the fifty one recruits from 
the city of Philadelphia for the Virginia regiment, 
and proceeded with them to Richmond under assur- 
ances from the Virginia recruiting efficer, that he 
should be one of the lieutenants of the company. At 
Richmond he found competitors, and 1t was not until 
the Pennsylvanians refused to embark for Mexico 
unless he was made an officer, that his claim was 
recognized. Ill feeling was engendered—and a sad 
tragedy has resulted.]} 

General Taylor had been unwell, but has reco- 
vered. 

A letter from the Brazos correspondent of the N. 
Orleans Bee, furnishes particulars respecting the re- 
turn of the volunteers that had constituted most of 
Gen. Taylor’s forces at Buena Vista. They were 
all en route for home, and reinforcements on their 
way to replace them, were by no means equal in 
numbers, nor were what there were of them, yet dis- 
ciplined, or even organized, except one or two regi- 
ments, The writer thinks it manifest that General 
Taylor will neither be in force or condition to make 
a movement beyond his present location, shortly. 

Gen. Cushing had received orders to proceed with 
the Massachusetts regiment from Matamoros, to join 
Gen. Taylor. ‘hough not recovered, he designed 
setting out ina few days. Capt. E. Webster, now at 
N. Orleans, has been appointed aid to Gen. C. An 
election was to be held in the Massachusetts regi- 
ment on the 27th, for a colonel, to succeed Col. now 
Gen. Cushing. Three men of the regiment recently 
deserted, and attempting to reach Brazos, were mur- 
dered by a party of Camanches that met with them. 

The Ohio regiment was to Jeave Monterey on the 
19th, and the Ist Indiana regiment on the 20th for 











which he admits the loss of some half dozen men.— 


home. 
| The traders of Matamoros are indignant at the 


Another of his publications gave account of prepara: | now tariff promulgated for Mexican ports. The 


tions for defending the approaches to the capital.— 
He afterwards issued a manifesto, addressed to 
the nation, but of which no copy has yet been re- 
ceived. 

Leaving his army, variously estimated at from 
15,000 to 30,000 men, to the command of other offi 


| Flag advises them to cal] public meetings to de- 
nounce it. 

The Indians are becoming very troublesome in 
Texas and along the Rio Grande. 


“Tue AMERICAN Star,’’ reaches us from a friend 





cers, Santa Anna proceeded towards the capital, 
which he entered on the 19th May. His reception 
was very different from whathe had hoped. “The | 
populace or rabble, principally leperos, assembled to | 
receive the President ad interim, and at first shower- | 
ed upon him curses, both “loud and deep,”—and | 


soon after commenced stoning him. An armed force | 
of his friends with great difficulty saved his life, and | 


conveyed him tothe palace. La Patria, the Spanish | 
paper at New Orleans, has this information from a | 


| 


commercial correspondent at Mexico, whose letter | 


is dated 2lst May. , 
The Republicana of the 18th tells us that the Mexicans| 
were fortilying the inils or ridges of Loreto, Guadalope | 


and San Juan, and that an advanced division of Mexi- 
cans had been pushed as far as Rio Prieto, four leagues | 
west of Puebla. 

The Pacific Squadron —On the 28th of April a squad-| 
ron of six or eight vessels was off Mazatlan, and 4 thou- | 


i 


and gallant officer. The editor in the number for 
the 13th May, announces that having no affinity to 
the ‘‘fixed stars”’ his star will rise no more at Jalapa. 
He shoots for the darkest quarter in the horizon, 
there to contribute his mite to enlighten the benight- 


/ed. After rising again at Puebla, for a short season, 


he expects neal to assist mm illuminating “the halls.” 





Aztec ruins.—Mr. Stanley, the artist, who ac- 
companied General Kearny to California, writes as 
follows: 

“There has been much speculation in regard to 
the Aztec remains in the valley of Gila. That it 
has e@uce supported a vast population, we could not 
doubt, for the ruins of their towns and cities are 
plainly visible for hundreds of miles. Stone founda- 
tions are frequently seen covering many acres; but, 
with one exception, we did not find any building in 


ee ee 

any degree of preservation. This was ‘a 
miles from our trail, and two hundred acuta" 
miles above the mouth of the river. This buildin 
is 69 feet by 45, three stories high, and is const wo 

ed of the adobe, similar to that used in the "Tag 
of New Mexico. Whether these ruins TF 
connexion with those of South America is no} hors 

The plains in their vicinity are covered for miles a ny 
broken pottery of burnt clay, beautifully Painted . 
ornamented; and this was the only clue which we 
had to the advancement of the builders in the ‘ 
chanic arts. The Pemos Indians have but ver = 
perfect traditions of these remains.” ii 





. Tue [Herors or Monrerety.—Just one year a 
there marched through our streets as noble 
splendid a body of men as ever went forth to battle 
—They were about nine hundred strong. The men 
were in the vigor of youthful manhood, and 4g ; 
perfect order and with military precision they " 
raded through our city, the admiration of oy: “4 
ple broke foith in loud applause of the gallant array 
—This was the first Tennessee regiment, under ih 
heroic veteran Col. Campbell. They left our cit 
fresh from their own happy homes in the mountain 
and by the river sides in healthful Tennessee, fj) of 
hope, ambition, and patriotism: they departed jp 
cheerful spirits with impatient ardor for the scene 0 
war. f m $ 

On Friday last the whole of this gallant regiment 
whose history we have thus briefly sketched, arrived 
in our city. It numbers just three hundred and fit 
about one third the force with which it left. And 
this loss it has sustained in a twelve months’ cay. 
paign. it has averaged a loss of fifty men a month, 

[NV O. Picayune. 





James O. Law, esq., lute mayor of the city of Bal. 
more, aud one of the most esteemed, enterprizing, ii flu. 
ential, and humane of this community, departed this 
life on Sunday last, the 6th of June, after a short illness 
contracted in the course of performance of the duties of 
humanity towards the destitute and suffering s‘ranger:, 
that are seeking our shores in such numbers «t this time, 
— These were tasks such as the natural benevoleuce of 
Mr. Law’s heart had long made familiar to him. He 
was indeed distinguished for active, practical, philan- 
thropic, and public spirit, and shrunk from none of the 
duties or responsibilities that belong to a MAN. Long 
will his memory be cherished. The funeral obsequies 
attending his remains to the Cemetry, were a truly im- 
posing evidence of the respect in which the deceased 
was held. ‘The military, of which he had been one of 
the foremost, were there, with their “muffled drums” 
and sulemn dirge,—cavalry, artillery, infantry, riflee,— 
the 53d regiment has seldom appeared in as great num: 
bers. ‘The Independent Order of Odd Fellows,—the 
Hibernian society,--the Firemen,—-the City Authorities, 
officially marshalled,—and a deeply mourning commu 
nity attended the sable hearse and partook of the solemn 
ceremony. ‘Tears dimmed many an eye and sighs es- 
caped from many a heavy heart when the remains of 
Major James O. Law were consigned to the silent tomb, 





U. S. miurrany acapemy—West Pornt.—The board 
of visitors, appointed under an act of congress of last 
session, are now in session, in the performance of the 
duties assigned them. The board consists of the {ol 
lowing gentlemen— 

Samue! Wells, esq., Maine; Gen. R. H. Otiver, Mas 
sachusetts; Col. Julius Catlin, Connecticut; Gen. Chas 
W. Sandford, New York; Robert J. Fisher, esq-, Pa. 
Col. Ed. Lioyd, Maryland; Gen’l H. A. Haralson, Ga; 
Thos. M. Draxe, esq., Ohio; Alex. Dimitry, esq-, Lov 
isiana; Gov. A. G. Brown, Mississippi; Hon. Dixon fl 
Lewis, Alabama; Hon. D. Yulee, Florida. 


el 


EmicRrants.—There were thirty-six vessels from Eng 
land and Ireland lying at Grouse Island, in the St. Law 
ence, on Friday last, with 12,407 passengers for Quebec 
and Montreal. b 

During the month of May 1847 there arrived at 1 
port of New York, as entered at the custom house, * 
574 passengers, of which 17,934 were from Eigland a0 


) Ireland, 3,647 from the Hanse towns; 4,358 from France, 


1,415 from Belgium; $59 from Holland, and 34° from 
other ports. the 
During the first week ia June, 5,228 foreign enne 
gers arrived ai the same port. The British ship Ué) “ 
arrived on the 6th with over 100 of her passenger 
down with the ship fever, and 31 had died on the p 
sige. } s 
The city authorities of New York have interdici 
foreign passengers from landing within the limits 
cily. 
A Deer Island, quarantine hospital Boston —' 
so many are sick that no more can be sent there 
the city at present. ' 
Within the last three days five foreign ships) hort 
an aggregate of 724 German passengers, arrive 
port of Baltimore, in a fairstate of health. ah 
The Dublin Pilot says that since the sprinz eran 
up tothe 8th May, 36 vessels, carrying 5,537 em ae 
sailed from the port of Limerick alone. Prem oe had 
eagerly paid for tickets toembark, although passeé 





been raised to £5 
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